| refuge when he fled from the republic in 1846. Among 
j tue ae zends of the place is one to the effect that the Pope 
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patiu: 


.ouw account for it, unless you allow there is more in us 


ution for a few days very strictly. One 
lying in bed, and wishes to sleep; he draws 
over his ears, and his wife may say what she 
“3 nothing of it. The wife then takes a can- 
jes it to every nook and corner of thé room ; 
stools, chairs, and tables, and looks carefully 

The husband sits up in bed, and in- 
her movements; he thinks that the din must 


for?” 
by Aen Lear answers; ‘and now that I 
tell me w! ou are angry?” 
‘hey Sedat a friends again. 





story: “I have been out in Indiana 
Ma while there I found a kitten, which I 
1 brought home for a plaything for my two 
To prevent any dispute about the ownership 
) mand it was agreed, that the head of 
should be mine, the body should be the baby’s, 
the eldest—but only three years—should be 
vtor of the long and beautiful tail. Eddie 
‘cted at first vo this division, as putting him 
extremely small share of the animal, but soon 
onciled to the alone soy | in Ne 
in the graceful terminus of the . 
(ver, I heard pmol > hea making a dreadtul 
ad called out to 3 wi / 
- my son, you are hurting my part of the kitten ; 


cery. 
dt, mother; I trod om my part, and your 
ar? 








wing is the way they call off the figure of a 
rgia: 


to the girl with the yellow shaw! on, 
own dn K, and up the =" 







e dan da da da, de da da; 

to Peter Switchel’s daughter, 
to your partner, Es, 

» the gal with the ig frill, 


once and spin about, 
ne gal with aatusts tp hte! of her stocking, 

















b ? 

d with what?” cried Phinney. 

1 enthusiasm,” repeated Wilson. 

nt!” said Phinney, ‘1 understand, but I never 
called by that name before; we call it rum!’’ 
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lowing is from the letter of an American now 
og in Italy. 

Sones Te cisita Gaeta. This place abounds in 
«l interest, and it was here that the Pope found 













' the Kimg of Naples, who had come to visit him in 
+, went on board of an American frigate. The 
uder weleomed them in these terms. * ope, how 
if King, how d'ye do? Here, Lieutenant Jenes, 
eak Freuch, you parley vous with the Pope while 

we Ning and 1 go down aud have # drink. King, come 
at? 








ARR eee 4 
Kate, the other day, was asserting a wife’s right to 
ateol her own papery, and incidentally advocating 
iw equality of the sexes—a touchy point with her—1 


- Cell me then, Kate, why animals form stronger at- 
chuents to men than women. Your dog, your parrot, 
ul even your cat, already prefer me to you. How can 


) respect and love?” 
. preter for it,” said she, with a most decided nod, 
»y ullimity. There is more affinity between you and the 


utes. ¢ 
AANA NNR ee 


As one of the Hudson River steamboats was about 
\caving the wharf at New York, recently, two sturdy fel- 


vere sten busting through the crowd, with as much 
“pesca taey She would fly before they ® 
get hold of her. Too eager to wait till he had fairly 


her, one of them, to the infinite amusemeut of 
pr Pa end bystanders, vociferated an application 
browd, just come-over dialect, as follows 3° 
aptain! captain! or are you the mate?’ (and not 
g for an answer), what will you ax to sail us to 
\y—an’ you to ate us? or what will you ax and we 
v9 Owrselves 2”? 
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ile loitering in the Art Union Gullery, a day or two 
_we were much amused at an encounter of wit be- 
several artists, Who were discussing and satirizing 
other’s styles. Two of them & wood-engraver anda 
ine painter, combined to depreciate the work of a 
, ® portrait-painter, who, at last, provoked beyond 
aranee, silenced the twain, and set the listeners ina 


+, by exclaiming: 
What can yen possibly know about the philosophy 
e art, who are but the of wood and drawers 
ater of the profession!” 


ee enn 


e following are some of the reasons for not drinking, 
n@ few days since by @ person who was present at & 
room in the country, by his friends : 

1 am a secretary of a temperance convention which 
-tg to-day in this place, and of course | could not use 

hing strong; next, this is the anniversary of my 
‘er’s death, On which day I am pledged against any- 

yg of the sort; and in the third place, the tact is, I 

took a little su’thing.” 


eet 





vuring @ conversation among some wits the other even- 
toe chard that he had heard that Mr. Karey’s 
et lay in the use of some herb. . : 
~ | believe,” replied one of the company, ‘that it is 
that Aerb-anity.” 
Wall,” ctserved endeler, “that is much better than 


old nostrum—aAorse terity.” 
RAR Ree 


I say, Mr. Johnson, did you hear ‘bout de catalepsy 
Ove aa t; what was it?” 
: n't; ? 
You see, de doctor ordered n blister on her chist— 
ll, ag she hadu’t no chist, no how, she put ‘em on her 
adbox, and it drewed her new piuk bounet all out of 
\pe, aud spile ‘um intirely.” 

anne 
merchant, meeting one of his own fraternity’ 

oo day, whose pony might be comsidered as a been 
il specimen of an equine skeleton, remonstrated wit! 

owner, and asked him if be ever fed him. 8 

- Ever feed him! Come, now, that’s a good “un,” was 
o reply; ‘he’s got s bushel and a half of oats at home 
ow, Only he aint no time to eat ‘em. 


wae 





exchange a called th “‘ Song of the 
aa Boy,” beginning ilo. brothers, ho!’ Nothing 
juld be more appropriate if the farmer sticks to his 7 
tion, but there be farmer boys we wot of who odie e 
ty, Whose song after # little while might read, By 
others, rake!” and be very appropriate. 
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THE SECRET HELPER. 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUTION. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 








[contTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XVIIL—[continvep.] 


“Perhaps it’s one of them droppin’-machines 
that used to be used in the torture-rooms of the 
Spanish Inquisition 2?” 

“About the same thing I should say.” 

“ Reckon, stranger, I shouldn’t like to have 
such tears shed for me!’’ said Gilmore, drily. 

“‘Tr's the strongest of that class of medicines,” 
said Mrs. Sharply, who had been an eager listen- 
erto the tales of the hunter, “and the most 
aggravatin’est to take, so to speak, as ’twere. 
But it’s thorough, sir; it fetches ’em round when 
nothin’ else will. We've got a case now that’s 
about ready for it. She is one of the proud, 
sulky, silent sort, sir, that waves her hand at you 
imperiously, and looks one through and through 
with her eyes. You'd think, to look at her, that 
we’d got the Queen of England here, instead of 
a madwoman.” ‘ 

“You'd better not talk much, Mrs. Sharply,” 
advised Mr. Sharply, quelling her a little with 
his eyes. “These are private affairs, you know, 
and wont interest Mr. Gilmore.” 

“Tallow you are somewhat mistaken there, 
mister, for I’m always more or less interested in 
what a woman says. Iimagine they are the 
better part of the world, sir. Calico is mighty 
scarce up in the mountains, and we moun- 
taineers think a heap on’t when we find it.” 

“And it’s very creditable to you, and speaks 
well for you, sir. I like to find a man now and 
then that knows how to value the blessin’s he’s 
got.” Mrs. Sharply tossed her head and looked 
contemptuously at Mr. Sharply, who appeared 
to be engaged at that moment in studying the 
countenance of Gilmore. 

“ That’s right smart whiskey of yours, doctor ; 
it affects my head, powerful. If you haint no 
objections, I reckon I’!l go to bed ¢” 

The hunter hesitated and evidently desired to 
say something more. Mrs. Sharply bustled 
about, procured a lamp and placed it in the 
doctor’s hands. The hunter lingered. 

“ Come, what is it?” questioned the doctor. 

“No offence, doctor, but I hope you wont put 
me near none of them mad folks?’ The hunter 
drew a long breath asif he had relieved his mind 
of a considerable burden. 

“The man that can face catamounts, grizzlies 
and Indians, afraid of lunatics, eh?” said the 
doctor, with a shade of triumph. 

“ There’s different kinds of courage, you know, 
stranger, and p’r’aps you display as much in 
this mad-house as I do in the mountains.” 

“To allay your fears, we will pass along the 
corridor where the most dangerous of my pa- 
tients are confined.” The doctor ascended the 
stairs and showed Gilmore the cells. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SECRET HELPER. 


“Here is No. 10. No. 10 has two occupants ; 
-consequently there are two No’s 10. One of 
them is the most dangerous of the lot—the vio- 
lent old man who broke things in pieces, and 
was finally subdued by the Devil’s Tears. The 
model-house man is his companion. No. 11 is 
empty—so is 12. 14 isan old man worth a 
hundred thousand dollars, but hadn’t wit enough 
to take care of it. He had wit enough to get it, 
you know?” The doctor elevated his shoulders 
meaningly. ‘No. 15 is a woman whom her hus- 
band married to spite another woman that he 
loved. A little while ago he discovered that she 
wasn’t sane, and broughther here. We have no 
trouble with her; she is docile as a lamb—sighs, 
weeps, but never complains. 16 is a youth that 
ought not to have been born, or who ought to 
have died the moment he ound himself born. 
Allthe rest are empty till we come to 21, who 
is the young woman Mrs. Sharply mentioned. 
She is an extraordinary creature. Nothing sub- 
dues her. The devil might weep his tears over 
her, for aught I know, and not conquer her. 
The shower-bath is pretty severe, but instead of 
its overcoming her, she overcame it. She was too 
much for the shower-bath, sir.” 

The doctor’s tongue was now pretty thick and 
his gait not of the steadiest. The whiskey that 
had gotten in had driven much of his habitual 
cautiousness ont. , 


“No. 21,” he added, ina voice that tripped 
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VALENTINE AND MAUD IN THE MADHOUSE. 


somewhat, “is lovely as an angel. But,” he 


continued, turning his red eyes upon Gilmara, 
“she absurdly says that—that—she’ll ‘warrt.’” 


“Ah, ah!” exclaimed Gilmore, a singular ex- 
pression passing over his bronzed features. 

“Possibly,” Burleigh resumed, “we shall 
have to try the—the—thetears onher. You see, 
Mr. Gil-hic-more, that it is nec-neces-sary on 
account of particular re-reasons, which it wouldn’t 
be judicious to mention.” 

“P’r’aps, stranger, there may be a little—hic- 
bri-bribery in the case?’ answered Gilmore, 
feigning to be considerably drunk. 

“TItisn’t best to—to be—too—too com-muni- 
cative. Money, you know, is—pretty good prop- 
hic-erty to own. Number twen-twenty hap- 
pens, by some means, to—to be—hic—her moth- 
er; I never could ez-hic-actly under-hic-stand it ; 
but they’re both—hic—here, to grat-ify some- 
body that shall be—hic—nameless. For, as I 
observed, money is—hic—good prop-erty to 
own.” 

“Ts she dan-dangerous?” inquired Gilmore, 
with some concern. 

“Not a-a-t—all!” The doctor was getting 
maudlin. He poked his elbow confidentially 
against Gilmore’s ribs, and added : 

“TItis all—hic—gam-gam-gammon! They’re 
all lu-lu-hic-lucid as I—I be! Mrs. What’s— 
hic—What’s-her-name can tell you that.” 

Dr. Burleigh grasped Gilmore’s arm and 
staggered onward. 

“The disciplina ary—hic—depart-ment—hic— 
T’'ll show you to-to-morrow ; for I per-ceive that 
you are get-get-hic-ing prettydrunk. This—this 
way, I think—think it is, though everything 
seems to be—hic—go-going round loo-hic-loose! 
Lean on me, Gil-Gilmore, and I’ll help you 
hic—along.” Burleigh succeeded in engineering 
his intoxicated companion (in his view of the case) 
to another part of the house, wher, in a friendly 
manner, he gently reproved him for the sin of 
drunkenness, and advised him to watch his op- 
portunity and jump on to the bed when it came 
round again. 

The medical man reeled away. Gilmore did 
not move from the spot where he had left him, 
until his unsteady steps could no longer be heard. 
He did not retire nor make preparations for 
doing so, but sat down and looked thoughtfully 
atthe fitful blaze of the lamp. He did not stir 
foran hour or more. He then drew a small 
lantern fiom his coat-pocket and lighted it. 
Throwing off his shoes, he carefully retraced the 
way to the cells of the patients. He had noted 
every object so closely, that he could have found 
his way there in the dark. He softly trod the 
corridor till he reached No. 10. He put his ear 
to the key-hole and listened. He heard a voice 
that said : 

“Manchester? Manchester? Oblige me by | 
moving to another part of the cell. The moon- 
light is falling beautifully upon the very spot 
where you are lying. Just get your mattress out 
of the way, and I can see well enough to chalk 
a few diagrams. Be good enough to draw it 
across that philosophical plan of the earth’s new 
orbit, just at your left? Thank you—that will 
do. Ah, if you wouldn’t waste so much time in | 
sleep, I should like you better. If you will keep 
awake two or three hours, I will explain to you 





my new theory of currental and atmospherical 
elactrisity. and tench «kw upuou WU CUUUIpUML 
and centrif—” 

“No, no, my good fellow—for Heaven’s sake, 
no!” replied the other, entreatingly. 

“ Well, if it will interest you more, I will re- 
peat, as nearly as I can remember, thirty or forty 
pages of the tenth volume of my great work on 
architecture and motive powers. Such princi- 
ples I think you never heard! They are per- 
fectly eternal, sir!’ 

“They are eternally in my ears! Try and 
be quiet, Levi; or, if you must talk, talk rea- 
sonably,” answered Manchester. 

“It might be supposed,” added Levi, thought- 
fully, as was evident from the tone of his voice, 
“that when the earth kicks up its heels like a 
young colt and prances away to its new and 
more extensive orbit, that the inhabitants will be 
jarred a trifle, and become aware that something 
unusual is taking place; but the earth is so 
monstrously large, I assure you upon my honor, 
the change will not be perceived, to any alarm- 
ing extent.” 

“You are worse than a shower-bath!” re- 
joined Manchester, petulantly. 

Gilmore knocked. There was an instant’s 
silence in the cell. 

“Who is there ?”’ demanded Manchester. 

Gilmore paused a moment—put his mouth to 
the key-hole and said, in a sweet, soft voice : 

“‘ The Secret Helper !” 

Manchester sprang to his feet. 

“Thear the voice of an angel!” he cried, 
standing surprised and eager in the middle of the 
cell. “Speak again! Who are you?” he 
added. 

“Tam,” returned Gilmore, in a tone more 
impressive, “the hand of Providence, stretched 
out to save the innocent and punish crime.” 

“Then open my door—restore to me my 
family and home—take us from this horrible 
place, and punish our persecutors; those in- 
famous wretches who have made it the business 
of their lives to destroy our happiness and 
break us down with misery.” 

“Wait—be patient—the time is at hand,” 
responded Gilmore, soothingly. 

“‘O, I have waited long and dreary months 
that appear like years to me!” 

“ You shall have compensation.” 

“ What can compensate for the loss of liberty 
and happiness? Sir, they tell me that my wife 
and daughter have gone mad; that they have 
become wild, raving, infuriate maniacs. I ad- 
jure you to tell me if this is true ?” 

The voice of Manchester sounded indescri- 
bably solemn. 

“How much this man has suffered!” mur- 
mured Gilmore. Then to Manchester: “ Ban- 
ish your harassing doubts. It is false; they 


are sane, and you shall soon be re-united. Have 
faith. Good-night!” 
“My God! do not leave me! Tarry buta 


moment. Press your pitying bosom against the 
door, that I may hear the beating of a sympa- 
thizing human heart through tae hard pannels.” 
“T must speak to others who are dear to you. 
Do not keep me from them.” 
“T am selfish—go! I will try and believe in 


| & ‘ Secret Helper.’” 








“* For Heaven’s sake,” cried Levi, “ allow me 
w spook whit you: a nave great projects in 


view. As you love humanity, try and find 
some great capitalist who will assist me fo bring 
out my wonderful machine.” 

“Poor fellow!” muttered Gilmore, as he 
moved on to 20. He listened. A low and 
melancholy voice reached his ears; it arrested 
and fixed his attention, for it had the impressive 
barden of prayer. 

“ Providence,” it said, “hast thou forgotten 
me? Wilt thou allow guilt and infamy to 
triumph, while truth and innocence are brought 
low? I pray not for myself, but for my husband 
and my child. Let me suffer—let me be at 
times even what they call me, but send aid to 
them.” : 

She ceased, and Gilmore heard stifled sobs. 

“No. 20?” he said. 


“Did some one address me? Am I de- 
ceived ?” 

“No. 20?” 

“‘ Who speaks? Who is there?” Mrs. Man- 


chester’s voice was tremulous with emotion. 

“The Secret Helper!” answered Gilmore, 
gently. 

“Then God has sent you!” cried Mrs. Man- 
chester, enthusiastically. 

“ Yes; God has sent me,” repeated Gilmore. 

“‘ If God has sent you, do not waste time upon 
me; attend to my husband and child. They 
have been treated cruelly—subjected to horrible 
punishment; but their constancy has remained 
unshaken. Maud will not wed Valentine Kirk- 
ham ; she will wait.” 

“Yes,” replied Gilmore, emphatically, “ she 
will wait !” 

“It seems as ifone of God’s ministering spirits 
were at the door. How beautiful is humanity 
when itis good! How sweetis the human voice 
when it brings glad tidings !” 

“Dear madam, the hour of reckoning draws 
near. The term of your sufferings has nearly 
expired.” 

“Do not mind me! 
repeat those words. 
night!” 

“There spoke the maternal element! This 
is tobeamother. Inscrutable principle! thus to 
exalt woman,” mused Gilmore, as he turned to 


Go tothe others and 
God bless you! Good- 


No. 21. He knocked. Noone moved within. 

“No. 21?” said Gilmore, with his lips at ine 
key-hole. 

There was an audible movement—a rustle of 
drapery. 

“ 21 Sad 


“Ts it an inmate of the house that addresses 
me?” asked Maud, with some trepidation. 

“It is the Secret Helper!” rejoined Gilmore, 
in a voice that purled through the key-hole into 
Maud’s cell like supernal music. 

“The Secret Helper!” she exclaimed. “I 
believe in him. I have prayed many times that 
I might know him. It was he that saved us 
from ruin.” 

“ Restrain your enthusiasm ; secret helpers are 
never known in adversity and are always for- 
gotten in prosperity.” 

“O, O! do not think that I could forget !” 

“Sweet young lady, be content and strong. 
Heaven knows every soul that is constant and 
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Strong. Providence will not sleep and forget 
you.” 

“Twill wait!” replied Maud, with angelic 
serenity. 

“Yes, you will wait.” 

“ Perhaps in vain ?” 

“God will not disappoint you. Your perse- 
cutors have reached the end of crime ; now comes 
its punishment.” 

“We shall be wrested from these horrors ? 
These infamous proceedings will cease ?’’, 

“So I trust.” 

“T care not so much for myself—I can bear 
their malice ; their inhuman devices cannot sub- 
due me. They may drown, they may thrust me 
into punishment-jackets, but they will wring no 
complaints and shrieks from my lips.” 

“ You are an angel !” 

* “No, 1am a woman; it is you who are an 
angel. Your voice is full of goodness, your lips 
discourse music. Secret Helper, I kiss your 
hand!” 

“And I yours. Your heroism enchants me.’’ 

“T ought not to detain you. Go to my father 
and to my mother, and let them hear the tones 
that have power to fill the heart with hope. 0, 
sir, we have all suffered !” 

“Thave been tothem. Their hearts beat joy- 
fully with expectation.” 

“ Sir, on my knees I thank you! I am kneel- 
ing close to the door ; my lips are pressed against 
the oaken pannels—I am kissing your feet !’”’ 

“Angel, you shall be glad that you have 
waited !”” 

A momentary silence ensued. Both were 
affected; they could hear the beatings of each 
other’s hearts. 

“ Beloved maiden,” added Gilmore, in a pater- 
nal and tanching veico, “lic down in peace. 
Good-night.” 

“Breathe upon me through the key-hole be- 
fore you go; your breath will leave light in the 
cell.” 

“There is light there now—the light of wo- 
man’s constancy, undimmed by persecution and 
pain, beaming divinely bright behind prison 
bars.” 

Gilmore returned to the sleeping-room that had 
been assigned him, and placed the dark lantern 
in the window so that it threw its concentrated 
and penetrating rays out into the darkness. 





CHAPTER XX. 


THE CRISIS OF CRIME. 

Macup MancHesTeR was in a transport of 
calm joy. Hope permeated through all her being, 
glowing in and warming every part. She did 
not return to her mattress, but was content to sit 
by the window and trace out the dim and indis- 
tinct outlines of the cypress brake and the bayou, 
as the moonbeams quivered above them. Lone- 
liness seemed to have lost its oppressive power. 
Silence and solitude did not awe and terrify her, 
as formerly. A few words had dispelled the hor- 
rors of her situation. 

Near morning she heard a voice calling her 
name. 

“Has he come again ?” she instinctively ask- 
ed herself. 

“Miss Manchester?” For a moment Maud’s 
happiness was pushed back into doubt and dark- 
ness; it was Valentine Kirkham who had 
spoken. 

“Maud Manchester, answer me. I have dis- 
covered the wrong that they have done you. 
Let me save you! Let me bear you from this 
dreadful place! Ishall go mad if you continue 
to suffer thus.” 

Maud restrained her indignation; she soared 
above it—she kept it pent up within her, where 
it burned like fire. 

“T thank you,” she said. “You are very 
kind. It is noble in you to think of an unfor- 
tunate creature like Maud Manchester.” 

“ Your words infuse life into my fevered veins. 
You know not how they have watched and 
baffled me; but love gave me new perceptions ; 
it made me cunning. I have found you in spite 
of them, and am kneeling upon the very spot 
which your feet have pressed.” 

“Fly before they discover that you are here. 
Incur no risks for my sake, I intreat,” replied 
Mand, with sufficient earnestness to add fuel to 
his hopes. 

“Danger? I defy danger! I will die here 
upon this threshold, if need be? They shall not 
tear me away from you. Your refusal of me has 
rendered them cruel. Revenge maddens them. 
Give me, I beg of you, a right to protect you; to 
say ‘Stand back! she is mine. I will restore 
her to friends and happiness.’ Adorable Maud! 
give me this right.” 

“What do you propose?” 
faintly. 

“To find means to open this door; to carry 
you away in defiance of all opposition ; to has- 
ten to the altar; to make you mine, and thus 
give you a lawful protector.” 


asked Mand, 
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“Tam worn out with solitude and suffering. 
Your promises affect me.” 

“You awaken me to a full sense of the plea- 
sures of existence!” exclaimed Valentine, joy- 
fully. ‘The world begins to invite me to live. 
Say that you yield—that you accede—that you 
will fly with me? You will not, you cannot 
hesitate !”” é 

“« My parents are in this wretched place,” said 
Maud, hesitatingly. 

. “Say ‘Yes,’ and I swear they shall not lan- 
guish here another week !” 

“You will restore them to home, happiness, 
and me ?” 

“I will—I promise it. O, Maud, say that 
little word, ‘ yes.’” 

“It were selfish and cruel to bring the resent- 
ment of your parents upon you, Valentine.” 

“Think not of that. I will find ways to mol- 
lify their anger; or, at the worst, I can bear it. 
I can bear all things but the loss of Maud Man- 
chester.” Valentine paused, thrilled to the heart 
with the feeling of the certainty of success. He 
laid his hot forehead against the door, to cool it. 
His bosom throbbed tumultuously with kindling 
hope. 

i You wish me to answer?” said Maud, in an 
apparently softened tone. 

“ Yes—I supplicate, I entreat, I insist! Iam 
trembling with delicious hopes; make them 
certainty.” 

“Enjoy them a moment,” replied Maud, 
quietly. 

“A moment? rather let me enjoy them for 
life !” 

“T suppose I must speak. Silence might be 
misconstrued.” Maud’s voice seemed to falter 
with modesty. 

“O, this unlucky door!’’ exclaimed Valen- 
tine. “It is between me and happiness; it 
separates mefrom you. I cannot see the droop- 
ing of your eyes, nor the maiden tinge that comes 
to your pale cheeks at this moment. Adorable 
Maud, I listen !” 

“Are you quite prepared ?” Maud’s voice was 
sweeter to Valentine than dulcet melody struck 
from a mellow harp. 

“Prepared ? Iam panting with expectation !” 

“Then hear what Maud Manchester has to 
say to you. Open your ears and put your senses 
on the alert, lest a word of my answer should 
escape you. Valentine Kirkham, I will warr !” 

There was a short silence in the corridor, then 
Valentine struck his forehead violently against 
the door, and seemed bereft of reason and 
strength. 

“What is this?” he cried, presently. “A 
moment since, you were soft as the dove; now 
you are hard as adamant. You were warm and 
kind ; now you are cold and cruel. What terri- 
ble words were those that you uttered ?” 

Maud did not reply. 

“You but try me; you are testing my love. 
Would you kill me on the spot?” Valentine 
paused, expecting a rejoinder, but received none. 
He felt himself stricken from the summit of hope 
to the abyss of despair. ‘Chere was sumvuiuuy 
in the tones of Maud’s voice when she said “I 
will wait,” that passed through him like cold 
steel. He supplicated, he entreated in vain; she 
had given him his answer, realized the conster- 
nation and despair that it had given, and retired 
to her grated window. 

Wearied with trying to move her, Valentine 
grew furious and threatened her with the most 
terrible calamities. 

“Perverse and inflexible creature!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘For youI have committed deeds, 
the remembrance of which makes me shudder ; 
I have compromised my soul. OQ, this silence is 
horrible! Speak, if it be only to curse me!” 

No sound came from the cell. He raved, 
raged and stamped upon the floor. Presently 
Maud heard him staggering away, muttering 
direful imprecations. Within the space of a half- 
hour, he had fallen from bliss to woe. 





Mrs, Kirkham came to the mad-house on the 
following morning. She found Valentine ter- 
ribly downcast; he was pacing the room with 
frenzied gestures, haggard cheeks and bloodshot 
eyes. One glance at him sufficed to tell his 
mother that he had failed. 

“Tt is as I expected; your plausible plan has 
not succeeded ?” she remarked, seating herself, 
and arranging the folds of her dress as carefully 
as if in a fashionable drawing-room. 

“Tam in torture !” returned Valentine. “The 
love of this girl has led me from step to step. 
We have plotted, we have schemed, and now 
we fail! But revenge is left me.” 

“You have had no small measure of that, 
already ?” 

“T know it; but they shall suffer more. I tell 
you that you must subdue Maud Manchester! 
Humble her, or I cannot win her.” 

“The task is not an easy one. To subdue 
we shall have tokill her! Sheis inflexible; she 
is steel.” 

“ Break her down with some horrible punish- 
ment. Make her display human weakness. 
Make her weep, and sob, and abase herself.” 

“There is but one thing that can conquer her, 
and that is a dreadful alternative; it is an in- 
fernal machine, that racks the nervous system 
with intolerable pain.” 

“T have heard the doctor mention it; he calls 
it the Devil’s Tears. Ah, let them be wept 
upon her head till every nerve is unstrung. Her 
shrieks will not move me. Here comes the doc- 
tor himself.” Burleigh entered, bowing to his 
employers. 

“Doctor,” said Mrs. Kirkham, “we have 
been speaking of No. 21. She is not conquered ; 
she will not yield. Valentine is in despair. 
We have gone too far to recede; we must go a 
step farther.” 

“ What do you wish?” queried Burleigh. 

“You must try the power of that terrible in- 
strument that conquered Manchester.” 

“It is a severe ordeal,” replied Burleigh, slow- 
ly, looking somewhat perplexed. 

“ Fool!” cried Valentine. “ Severity is what 
we desire. Exaggerate the word to horrible, if 
you will; I care not.” 

The doctor glanced from mother to son, drum- 
ming upon the floor with his foot. 


added, with a sinister smile. ‘They eat into 
one’s brain; they burn like fire, they freeze like 
ice. 
cines, so to speak, at ’twere,” interposed Mrs. 


Sharply, gliding in at that moment. 


tatively, No. 21 must feel these famous tears. 
She must be placed in the machine.” 


knows we shall have to put cotton in our ears; 
for it makes ’em screech out, as ’twere, and 


it’s nothin’, after one gets used to it If such 
machines wasn’t invented to punish unruly peo- 
ple with, I should like to know what they are for.” 


“ You know nothing of the Devil’s Tears,” he 


“ They are the strongest of that class of medi- 
“Mrs. Sharply,” said Mrs. Kirkham, authori- 
«Just as you say, mum ; though the goodness 


make a sight of dreadful noises. But I s’pose 


Burleigh moved about in his chair uneasily. 
~ “You will have to postpone the experiment 
awhile, I think. A hunting friend from the 
mountains stopped here last night. I found him 
quite ill and feverish this morning, and he has 
not yet arisen. It wont do to make a rumpus 
when he’s about, you know?” observed the doc- 
tor, with averted eyes. 

Mrs. Kirkham tossed her head, and looked 
anything but pleased. She reproached him for 
his incautiousness in allowing a stranger to enter 
the premises. He assayed to calm her fears by 
assuring her that he was then on his way to the 
Rocky Mountains, from which distant place he 
would probably never return. 

“T think we can manage it,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, brightening up. “If your friend is fever- 
ish, give him a composing draught.” 

“Yes, that is it,” added Valentine. ‘ Drug 
him.” 

Burleigh drummed upon his brow a moment 
and then left the room. A short time afterward 
he entered Gilmore’s chamber with a glass in his 
hand. 

“How do you find yourself?’ he inquired, 
approaching the bedside. 

“Tallow my blood is somewhat disturbed, 
doctor. There is a good deal of heat, I take it, 
in my system, and it’s rather troublesome for 
me to lay quite still.” 

“A trifle feverish,” replied Burleigh, laying 
his knowing fingers upon his pulse. ‘My 
whiskey was somewhat too strong for you, I 
suspect. You don’t get such up in the moun- 
tains. Pretty happy when you went to bed, eh ? 
Not used to it, you dog!” 

The doctor winked slily, as much as to say, 
“You can’t quite hold your own with a fellow 
like me.” 

“ Here’s a composing mixture for you,” he 
added, “which Iadvise you to drink without 
delay. It will have a wonderful effect upon your 
system generally. We medical men know all 
about you, you know ?” 

“Stranger, I reckon you’ve showed me a 
heap of kindness, first and last, and I aint the 
man to forget a favor. TI’ll trouble you to draw 
that table close to the bed, and set the glass on 
it. I feel a little qualm at the stomach, and I 


wllur dae ty wuuldute etay deme 2 minnse -o~, 
if I’s to swallow it; but by-and-by that will pass 
away, and I'll dispose of it as if it was nothing 
more than so much whiskey.” 

Burleigh drew up the table and placed the 
glass upon it as he had been requested. 

“You're as handy as a woman, doctor. Just 
pour me a glass of water to take the taste out of 
my mouth, and put it beside the other. Thankee! 
Water is a blessin’ I reckon, that it would be 
inconvenient to do without. You’re in a hurry, 
I see, sir, but you needn’t waste your time about 
me. I'll conquer this spell before noon, for I’ve 
got a constitution like iron. Go right on with 
your concerns as if I wasn’t here. Hope you 
wont have to put your strong medicines on any 
of your mad folks till I get pretty sound asleep ? 
For heaven’s sake, don’t let any of ’em loose! 
If they was as many Blackfeet, I wouldn’t care.” 

“Fear nothing,” admonished the doctor. 
“ All is safe, L assure you.” 

“TI dreamed about the Devil’s Tears, last 
night,” continued Gilmore, raising himself a 
little upon his elbow, and looking steadily at 
Burleigh. ‘“Isay, doctor, that must be horri- 
ble! It seemed as if his satanic majesty was 
crying over me half the time, and every tear 
went straight down through my brain into my 
vitals like a red-hot rifle-ball.”” 

“The effects of cold upon the cutaneous sys- 
tem,” rejoined the medical man, very appro- 
priately; “which, contracting the very minute 
excretory vessels, throws the blood upon the 
brain. But I must leave you, my worthy vete- 
ran. Swallow the draught as soon as your 
qualm subsides, and who knows but you will 
be ready for a tramp with me this afternoon?” 
The complaisant son of Esculapius left his pa- 
tient with a genial smile, and rejoined Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, who immediately asked, “ Have you ac- 
complished it ?” 

The doctor nodded confidently. There was a 
“Trust me for that,” in that simple motion. 

“] hope you made it strong enough ?” added 
the lady, not wholly satisfied, apparently. 

“Were you to take it, madam, it would pros- 
trate you for twenty-four hours,” he replied, with 
some asperity. Valentine drew his mother aside 
and whispered to her. 

“‘ Mother, do not perplex yourself. I followed 
the doctor into his office ; Isaw him prepare the 
draught. He turned his back a moment, and I 


laudanum.” 

“Reckless boy!” answered his mother, in the 
same tone of voice. “You will kill him, and 
that will put a needless crime upon your hands.” 

“ Mother, I fear him! I saw him enter his 
chamber last night with a dark lantern. That 
was a couple of hours after Burleigh left him. 
I know not where he had been, but to the cells 
Isuspect. You know that we have been watched ; 
that the Manchesters have a secret friend.” 

“O, youterrify me! Do you remember what 
that charlatan said at the ball? That ran in my 
head strangely, last night. Mad-houses, prisons, 
mad dogs, hangings, and poisonings, trooped 
through my brain frightfully.”. Mrs. Kirkham 
clutched nervously at Valentine’s arm, and 
showed more weakness than he had ever before 
seen her exhibit. 












































turned in half the contents of a small bottle of 





“You are excited! you are ghastly pale!” 
The doctor, seeing mother and son conferring 
together, stepped into the next room. 

“ Valeria gave me a great blow,” resumed Mrs. 
Kirkham, sinking into a seat and speaking audi- 
bly, “when she said she would live no longer 
with murderers. Valentine,—”’ her voice had a 
hollow intonation, startling to her son and pupil 
in crime—“ I believe the girl has been wiser than 
we. There is anend to all things. <A day of 
reckoning must come, I suspect, for every ac- 
count. Should Providence call upon us, how 
should we settle, Valentine ?” 

.The latter took two or three turns across the 
room. 

“Woman !” he said, at length, pausing before 
hig mother, “there are but two courses in a 
career like ours: One is to push our purpose 
boldly and unscrupulously ; the other is to aban- 
don it utterly. This morning of all other morn- 
ings, I feel inclined to carry it to a consumma- 
tion. Maud has cast some accursed spell upon 
me! I lie, as it were, helpless, chained and des- 
pairing at her feet. I have her person in my 
power, and yet she walks over me as if I were 
dirt. She, feeble and persecuted, is yet strong 
enough toconquerme. I ammaddened! Love 
like mine knows no reason. This game is too 
slow and ineffectual. Iam going to her room !” 


Valentine retreated a step and fixed his burn- 
ing eyes upon his mother’s. 

“ What?” gasped the latter. 

«“J—am—going—to—her—room !”” “ repeated 
Valentine, huskily, emphasizing each word. 

«You have not nerve enough,” answered Mrs. 
Kirkham, breathing thick and fast. Valentine 
caught his mother’s wrist and contracted his 
fingers upon it violently ; she screamed with pain. 
He dropped her hand, leaving four white inden- 
tations upon the flesh. 

“Not nerve enough, have I?” he asked, 
fiercely. 

“QO, your muscles are iron!” said Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, beating the air with her bruised wrist. 

“ Goaded as I am by passion and despair, I 
am resistless. Nothing but dishonor will tame 
her ; therefore,” he continued, glaring wildly at 
his mother, “ I will dishonor her !’” 

Mrs. Kirkham sat silent, thoughtful and much 
wrought upon, with her pale lips compressed upon 
her pearly teeth. 

“The worst of my sex,” she said, at length, 
in a low and gasping voice, “shrink at the 
thought of outraging innocence.” 

“T ask neither assent nor complicity. Should 
you oppose me, I will proceed in defiance of you. 
Shamed and humbled, she will fall into my 
arms for the asking.” 

“You area tiger! Idare not stand in your 
way. O, it will be a scene! Valentine, you 
are not equal toit. She will strike you down 
with those magnificent eyes ; she will have you 
grovelling at her feet ina moment. Valentine, 
as surely asI am a bad woman, she is an 
angel!” 

“You but inflame me more. It is because 
she is an angel (Nat L uare geome mod far hor 


You distrust my resolution, but I am harder 
than adamant.” 

“ She will make you soft as tears,” returned 
his mother, artfully. 

“T can rend her in pieces!” cried Valentine, 
stretching out his arms and clenching his hands 
till he made the muscles firm as bands of brass. 

“ Physically, yes; but morally, no,” she an- 
swered, deprecatingly. 

“ You have the insidious cunning of a serpent ; 
you spur me on—you encourage, you incite me. 
Mother, you are an angel, but—a fallen one!” 
A strange, human gleam passed over Mrs. 
Kirkham’s features; she gazed mournfully at 
Valentine, and said, solemnly : 

“T fell for you!” 

“And, for ambition. But let us not talk of 
this. Iam going to her. O, you will find that 
her moral prestige is not so terrible! Deceive 
these people, if you will—tell them what you 
will.” 

“ These creatures are mine,” she replied, with 
a contemptuous curl of the lip. ‘“ They have no 
right to ask, ‘ What mean those shrieks?” They 
are wretches that care nothing for the sufferings 
of others. Such tools are always worse than 
those that handle them.” Valentine took two 
steps toward the door, then came back, and stood 
gasping before that pale, determined, pretty, yet 
bad woman. He seemed to be absorbing her 
firmness and scorn of consequences. 

“ Keep away the miscreants, I say! Guard 
that corridor like a lioness. No danger of awak- 
ening their pity, yet we cannot safely reckon 
upon creatures who lend themselves for hire to 
the consummation of crime. And I am not 
quite sure of that fellow up stairs; he may not 
swallow the draught. Go you and fasten his 
door,” he said, imperatively. 

“T will!” hissed Mrs. Kirkham, wiping cold 
drops of perspiration from her pallid face. Val- 
entine darted up the stairs with glowing eyes, 
hurried respiration, heaving chest, and furious 
haste. His mother stole up after him to Gil- 
more’s door, and bolted it upon the outside. It 
was the crisis of crime. 

















































CHAPTER XXIL. 
WHO CONQUERS? 


Mavp was still thinking of a secret helper; 
she pictured him vigilant in her behalf, and by a 
strong concatenation of well concerted move- 
ments, competent, and at hand to render efficient 
aid. To be sure, she had doubts. At times 
such a friend appeared out of the common course 
of events ; but the voice that had spoken to her 
the previous night, had imparted a measure of 
confidence not easily overthrown, although shak- 
en it might be. 

Heavy, quick, and determined footsteps re- 
sounded in the corridor; they sounded to Maud 
like the steps of a reckless and desperate man; 
they filled her with vague alarm. She heard a 

key placed in the lock by a hand that was evi- 
| dently unskilled and unsteady. The dvor of 
| No. 21 was flung open with violence. Valen- 
tine Kirkham stood there, with perspiring fore- 
| head, bloodshot eyes, dilated nostrils, parted lips, 











and respiration hurried and irregular. Maud 
had arisen and now confronted him. She was 
cold, calm and dignified. She instinctively per- 
ceived that a crisis in her life had come, and her 
soul arose and armed itself to meet it. Her face 
and neck were white as Parian marble. She 
looked unflinchingly at Valentine; she read a 
desperate purpose in his eyes and the uncom- 
mon agitation of his person. His breath came 
to her freighted with evil. She saw her danger 
the more she studied it. With a quick motion 
he closed the door and made one hesitating step 
toward Maud. He was ashamed to feel that her 
presence had a restraining power. Her gaze, 
serene, rebuking and self possessed, bespoke a 
measure of strength that he had not counted 
upon. To delay was dangerous ; she should at 
once feel the power of his iron muscles; if he 
could not conquer her soul, she should at least 
feel that in brute force he was her master. He 
raised that vaunted hand, the grasp of which 
had extorted from his determined mother a cry 
of pain. Maud saw the motion andintent. Her 
neck crimsoned a little, but her moral strength 
rose higher. With her own arm, white and 
beautiful, she waved down his, fierce and ruffian- 
ly. Strange there was so much power in the 
graceful motion of a delicate and feminine hand. 
She knew that lions and tigers, and other beasts 
of prey, could be held in abeyance by the human 
eye, and the superiority of the human expression. 
Truth, innocence and angelic goodness flashed 
full upon Valentine ; they struck his dastardly 
soul in the face, making it cower and shiver. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Valentine thought the sound of his own voice 
would encourage him and spur his purpose on. 

“Your cruel deception, this morning,” he said, 
in a voice hoarse and unnatural, “was the last 
ounce to be added to my burderr; it has broken 
down all restraint. Scruples have gone to the 
winds. Icome to you a beast of prey, and not a 


man !” 

“I will endeavor to teach you reason,” rejoin- 
ed Maud, with a tranquil yet commanding dig- 
nity of manner that amazed him. 

“Maud, you delude yourself. Look at me! 
How can reason reach me? Maud! to-day en‘s 
all your scorn of me. This hour will witness 
your degradation! You tauntingly told me that 
you would wait ; you have waited too long. To- 
morrow you will grovel at my feet and entreat 
to bear my name.” 

Valentine paused, looking like the panther 
about to spring upon his victim. 

“Valentine Kirkham,” answered Maud, with 
angelic majesty, “it cannotbe! I am protected. 
Such a terrible evil cannot befall me.” 

“ Protected 1” sneered Valentine. 

“Yes; God protects me.” 

“0,” rejoined Valuntine, derisively. 

“There is a Secret Helper,” returned Maud, 
with kindling enthusiasm, “ in this house, in this 
cell, in this air that I respire.” 

Valentine had taken another step forward, but 
now recalled it, keeping his flaming eyes fixed 
upon Maud, as if a spell was silently yet surely 
acting upon him. 

“You dare not touch me!” she added, ina 
tone that thrilled to the hardened and lost soul 
of Valentine. 

“Tt is a lie! I dare!” he cried, advancing 
upon her. His hot breath steamed into her face ; 
it was reeking with passion. 

She did not move a step. The blood glow- 
ed into her neck, but there was no rebellion of 
the muscles. She bent her serene face toward 
him, and said, ina tone, and with an emphasis 
that curdled the blood in his veins : 

“ Marderer of Maurice Vane! Justice will 
soon ask for you! His blood cries from the 
ground; like the blood of Abel, it will not be 
silent.” Valentine retreated till his back press- 
ed the wall. Maud had adroitly brought rage 
and fear to dilute passion. She had struck some- 
what at random, but effectually. 

“Think of the felon’s fate!” she resumed. 
“ Shudder at the thought of expiation! Trem- 
ble at the anticipation of grim and relentless 
justice !” 

“Curses upon your ingenuity and power!” 
he exclaimed, striking his forehead frantically. 
“But,” he added, witha sudden accession of 
ferocity, “I swear you shall npt escape me !” 

His eyes glared with the fury of a maniac; 
his face worked with the worst passions of human 
nature; he stretched out his unsteady arms to 
grasp, to despoil, to outrage an angel; but he 
felt a sudden pressure upon the brain, as if a 
mountain of lead had fallen upon it; a film 
gathered over his eyes; darkness, thick and aw- 
ful, rolled in upon him; a horrible sensation 
like death overpowered him, and he fell like a 
clod upon the floor. Apoplexy, cold, mysterious 
and terrible, had visited Valentine Kirkham. 

Maud was awed. ‘I'his seemed to her a pal- 
pable interposition of Providence. She gazed a 
moment at the stricken and temporarily dead ; 
his black and immovable features affected her 
with a universal shuddering. She unlocked the 
door, opened it, took out the key, passed out of 
the cell, and closing the door after her, locked 
it upon Valentine. The first object that met her 
view was Mrs. Kirkham, standing in an eager 
and listening attitude. Her face was pale, and 
her teeth tightly compressed upon her nether lip, 
which she had bitten till little atoms of blood 
were visible. Maud, lofty in the strange exalt- 
ation of the moment, beautiful in person, and 
strong in goodness, confronted the bold, bad wo- 
man; who, unspeakably amazed at her sudden 
appearance, drew back startled and confounded, 
the blood rushing impetuously to her neck, 
cheeks and brow. 


like rays of light from Maud’s eyes. Mrs. Kirk- 
ham tried to speak, but her tongue, dried and 
parched with intensity of suspense, refused to 
articulate. Her lips moved, and particles of 
blood flecked her chin. 

“ God has stricken your son!” said Maud, in 
atone that made the woman tremble. Before 
Mrs. Kirkham could rally her physical and men- 
tal forces, Maud had unlocked ths door of No. 
20, cast herself into her mother’s arms, and pil- 
lowed her head upon the maternal breast. 

“Ah, here I rested first! Here I rest at last! 

































Ineffable scorn, inexpressible rebuke, poured | 


Here is safety !” she cried, in a voice so earnest 
that it pierced the oaken pannels and reached 
the ears of Mrs. Kirkham, telling her what she 
was not, but what she ought to have been. 


A person stunned by a spent ball soon gets 


upon his feet again; so it was with Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, figuratively speaking. She leaned against 
the wall a moment, shut her eyes, pressed her 
hands upon her head distractedly, breathed hard 
a little while, then staggered to the head of the 
stairs and called for help; which call was re- 
sponded to, it would seem, by every free occu- 
pant of the mad-house. First appeared Haggai, 
his great eyes shining; then Sharply, with those 
hard and sinister lips that used to say “ Pay up ;” 
then Burleigh, with his mild and moonish face ; 
then Mrs. Sharply, with her thin and hatchety 





visage, followed at a respectful distance by two 
black aids of her own sex. 


“ Haggai,” cried Mrs. Kirkham, ‘this way! 


Throw your giant shoulders against the door of 
21 and burst it open.” 


“ What is it?” queried the doctor, tranquilly. 
“Haggai, burst open 21!” screamed Mrs. 


Kirkham. 


“ Yes, missus !” said the black, and cast his 


body against the door, which did not yield. 


“Again! you have no more strength than a 


woman!” she exclaimed, with growing impe- 
tience. Haggai drew back, depressing his head 
and converting it into a battering-ram. Con- 
centrating all his strength into his burly neck, 
he struck a blow with his adamantine skull that 
tore the door from its fastenings. Haggai land- 
ed in the cell upon his face, upon the body of 
Valentine. He raised himself slowly to a sitting 
posture, stared at the dark and immobile face of 
the young man, while a gleam of satisfaction 
glanced across his swarthy visage. He took a 
long and refreshing breath, and felt himself re- 
lieved of imminent and terrible danger; he be- 
lieved Valentine Kirkham was dead, and would 
hold the iron rod of secrecy and vengeance over 
his head no longer. He experienced a happi- 
ness that he had not known for months. The 
poor black knew how perilous it was to be ac- 
cessory to crime. 


“Gorra mighty!” he exclaimed, dissembling 


his realemotions. ‘“‘ Massa Valentine am dead !” 


Mrs. Kirkham was blinded an instant by the 


shock, but summoning fortitude, sprang forward 
and lifted her son’s head. 


“Doctor! doctor! why do youlinger? Here, 


here—his pulse—his respiration—his heart—see 


if there is life in it—quick, loiterer! What do 


you say?’ 


Burleigh very quictly fingered at Valentine’s 
wrist for his pulse; placed his medical ear at his 
chest over the region of the heart; compressed 
the sides of his nose with his thumb and finger, 
holding the palm over his mouth; then shook 
his head dubiously. 

“These cases,” he began, with professional 
importance, “are frequently quite bafiling to 
medical science. Such a case may take a turn 
one way, and then again it may take a turn 
another.” 

“Away with your folly! Tell ma, is Valen- 
tine dead ?” 

The doctor took off his spectacles and wiped 
the glasses carefully with a silk handkerchief, 
and without the least perturbation answered: , 

“ A case like this may be dead, or may not be 
dead. Time and science, madam, will show.” 

“O, the stupidity of doctors !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Kirkham, wringing her hands. 

“Mrs. Sharply, run ang get my medicine- 
case,” added Burleigh, placidly. 

“O, my poor, poor boy! His face is black 
as Haggai’s. A terrible poison has done this !” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, with emphasis. 

“What poison!” shricked Mrs. Kirkham. 
“ Who poisoned him ?” 

“ God—with apoplexy!” responded Bur- 
leigh, laconically. 

“You impassive beast! Why don’t you do 
something? If he is dead, bring him back again. 
Restore him to life. He must not, shall not die! 
Ihave lost my soul for him, and he shall live to 
enjoy the price of it.” 

“ Woman, I will do all that science can do.” 

Mrs. Sharply came with the medicine-case, 
and Burleigh began to make appliances. 

“Go out, Mrs. Kirkham, and you shall sooh 
know the result.” 

“Twont stir! I’ll remain and see the result 
as soon as you see it.” 

“If you can bear it, stay, then? I supposed 
that you were like others of your sex.” 

“Tam not; I am firmer—I am worse. If he 
is dead, she—she has murdered him !” 

“No, not that; an excited brain. Itis a self- 
murder, as much as anything. If I washolding 
an inquest over this lump of mortality, I should 
say, ‘ Died of bad passions.’ But I am no mor- 
alist, madam ; I speak only from a medical point 
of observation. Is’s science that we are after, 
you know? We doctors don’t trouble our heads 
about ethical questions. Haggai, raise his head 
a little higher. Mrs. Sharply, chafe his arms and 
breast. Harder, harder, woman, as if you were 
going to tear him in pieces! Let this arm alone, 
take the other. Iam going to let blood; give 
meabowl. Ah, it doesn’t flow! At this again, 
I'll try the other. A drop or two oozes out. 
Good ! here comes more of it.’”” 

Black, meagre drops trickled slowly from Val- 
entine’s arm, pattering at long intervals into the 
bowl held by the shaking hand of Haggai, who 
heartily wished “science” in the Mississippi 
River ; he feared it would restore one who quelled 
him with terrible threats, and made a lash of the 
gallows to keep him servile. 

“There is some warmth at the heart. Apply 
friction without mercy. At him, all of you!” 
Haggai inwardly cursed blood-letting and frie- 
tion, and wished that he could secretly strike a 
dagger to Valentine’s heart. 

A nervous thrill, a gasp, a quivering of the 
lips, a trembling of the eyelids, a convulsive 
straightening of the limbs ! 

“ He lives! God has not killed him!” eried 
Mrs. Kirkham, hysterically. 

“ Madam, he was dead enough when we found 
him, but science has saved him!” retorted the 
doctor, with severity. 

[concLepEep next weex | 
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BY CAPTAIN I. F. ALCORN 
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SONG—THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Tone: ‘ The Star Spangled Banner.” 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Benignly forever may heaven’s sun shine 
Effulgent, to grace this proud day's celebration ; 
To light us still onward with pure rays divine, 
Spreading vistas of joy through a young rising nation ; 
Every voice be now strung to one national song, 
Youth and age both uniting to bear it along: 
* All hail to our sires, who put forth the decree, 
No submission to tyrants! we claim to be free!” 


Night’s mantle long hung o’er the world of the West, 
Europe deeming it merely a wide waste of ocean: 
Giving mind its full play, and with energy blest, 
On the wave a Columbus launched forth with devotion, 
On, on, in his zeal, till his bark’s Brazing keel 
Drives right to the shore where his mariners kneel, 
Exulting that they first the new land should see, 
Land destined for man to be mighty and free. 


Lo! the egg being broken, and opened the way, 
Thousands followed from various climes in succession ; 
Hardships, trials and losses all failed to dismay, 
Each but served to renew the fond hope of procession. 
For years very slow but a gathering glow 
Of heart round the heart, gave the lite-blood to flow, 
Until grown from a child of the forest, we see 
Robust and a giant—the land of the free! 


The colonies thrived—were oppressed—and uprose, 
Heart and hand, as one people, to conquer or perish! 

O, the glorious “ Thirteen!” what a scene to disclose 
For history’s record—for memory to cherish. 

Join ye, then, old and young, in our jubilee’s song: 

“ Union, Plenty, and Peace!’’ be it chorussed along ; 
Let it echo from Maine to the Mexican sea, 
Yielding joy to the homes of the brave and the free. 
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MUTINEERS OF THE MERMAID. 





BY CAPTAIN I. F. ALCORN. 


“ Lay down that handspike !” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Joel Dunbar, leaping from the poop of the 
Mermaid, into the midst of his crew, assembled 
on the main deck on the morning of the second 
day out, for the purpose of enforcing a demand 
for better food than had been supplied them for 
breakfast that morning. 

The man whom he addressed was a stalwart 
Celt, who had shipped, joined the vessel, and was 
even then drunk, and who had unconsciously 
grasped a handspike which lay near the captain, 
to aid him in maintaining his equilibrium, during 
the discussion of their demand, 

“Lay down that handspike!” reiterated the 
captain, perceiving no sign of obedience on the 
part of the seaman. 

“Is it me ye mane ?” demanded the latter. 

“Yes, you scoundrel!” rejoined the captain, 
becoming excited, “Imean you. Put that man 
in irons, Mr. Williams. Those men have need 
of a teacher, I see, and they shall have one. 
Forward with you, all hands!” he continued, as 
he seized, and wrenched from the partially intox- 
icated seaman the handspike, which he placed 
in the rack on the mainmast, while the crew, in- 
cluding Terrence O'Brien, retired grumbling at 
their ill-success. 

“Here, you, O’Brien—lay uff here. I nave 
not done with you yet,” exclaimed the captain, 
as he perceived him moving off with his mess- 
mates. 

“What for?’ demanded the man, pausing 
and confronting his commander. 

“ Aft with you, sirrah!” but the man con- 
tinued to retreat, whereupon Captain Dunbar 
rushed after him, and collaring, dragged him 
back to the cabin door, where he was met by the 
chief officer, with a string of handcuffs, a pair 
of which were hastily selected and placed on the 
wrists of the culprit, who was then removed to 
the quarter-deck, and confined to the mizzen- 
mast by a lashing through his irons. Than 
Terrence O’Brien, no braver or better seaman 
ever trod a plank; his only fault being an un- 
quenchable thirst for ram, when he could get it, 
which, though it led him into numerous scrapes 
on shore, had never till now resulted in his dis- 
grace at sea. For eight hours, he remained 
bound to the mizzen-mast, his hands confined 
behind him, and unable to shift his position, 
while his head was unprotected from the sun’s 
rays, which acting in combination with the al- 
cohol in his blood, affected his brain to such a 
degree that he became partially insane. Then 
only was he removed from the quarter-deck, and 
his irons taken off, when he was permitted to go 
free, with a brief exhortation from his com- 
mander, to beware of evincing the slightest 
shadow of insubordination in future. Terrence 
was welcomed in the forecastle by the watch off 
duty, as a martyr to the common cause, while 
their number was augmented by those of the 
watch on deck, who were not engaged in some 
necessary duty, all pledging themselves to the 
resistance of all oppression during the voyage, and 
to stand by and assist each other. 

Had Captain Dunbar but adopted milder 
measures in the morning, it would have slum- 
bered for the voyage in the bosoms of his men, 
whose resistance was henceforth to be as un- 
yielding as insurmountable. Four bells struck, 
and the watch was relieved, when the mate came 
forward and ordered O’Brien to the look-out. 

“Shure, and it’s not my look-out, sir,” re- 
joined the brain-sick man. 


“T don’t care whose it is; you go and take it.” | 


“ By my sowl, I can’t.” 

"You can’t ?” 

“No, sir! and what’s more I wont till my 
head is better than it is at this prisint moment.” 


“ Ye wont, hey? O ho! gittin’ ugly are ye? | 


Just mount that forecastle, in less time than you 
can say boo, or I'll help you as you wont like.” 

“ Like, or not like, ye’d betther be at id, Mr, 
Mate, for by my sowlif ye don’t I wont get up 
there the night.” 

“Then here ye go!” exclaimed the officer, 
grasping him by the collar, and attempting to 
drag him forward, while the latter exclaimed : 

“ Aisy, aisy now I tell ye. Iniver was used 
to rough handling, an tear an ages. Do ye think 
I'd stan’ it now?” 

“Till use you up, you mutinous scoundrel !” 
responded the mate, as he persevered in the at- 
tempt to drag the man forward. 


| officer joined him on the quarter deck, a few 


“T can’t go on the look-out, nor bad luck to 
me, if I will go on id, and now make yer best 


id.” 
ie Take that, then, mutineer !’’ hissed the mate, 


between his clenched teeth, as producing an iron 
belaying pin from his sleeve, he struck the for- 
mer a violent blow therewith just above the right 
temple, stretching him senseless on the deck ; 
which feat accomplished, he retreated aft, while 
the unconscious man’s messmates removed him 
to his berth, and essayed to recover him. While 
thus engaged they received a visit from Captain 
Dunbar, who, having learned his subordinate’s 
version of the affair, ventured forward to wit- 
ness the effects of the blow. After brief examina- 
tion of the victim, he retired to the cabin, from 
which he despatched the steward forward, with 
a powerful restorative, to be used forthwith, and 
a dressing for the wound. 

“T’m afraid you were rather hasty, Mr. Wil- 
liams. You have marred that man’s facial 
beauty, an act he will not be likely to forgive or 
forget,” said the captain, as he joined the former 
upon the quarter-deck, a few minutes later. 

“He provoked me beyond endurance, or I 
would not have hurt him.” 

“ You should have avoided contact with him, 
to-night at least. He had received punishment 
enough for one day as it was, from the effects 
of which you might have allowed him time to 
recover.” > 

“O, he’ll be all right in a day or two. Such 
cattle are hard to kill.” 

“T don’t know. I have some doubts about 
the policy of punishing that man. I observed 
him closely during the day, and am more than 
half convinced that I was rather hasty with him 
myself, this morning. He appears to be a quiet 
kind of fellow, and seemed to take the hand- 
cuffs awful hard for a spell, until the heat of the 
sun stupefied him. Your hardened scoundrel is 
generally well acquainted with the darbies, and 
minds them but little. I’m sorry I ironed him. 
A cool review of the affair, convinced me he 
had no evil intent at heart, when he appropriated 
that handspike.” 

“Perhaps not ; but I believe to the contrary. 
Mark my words, that fellow will cause us trouble 
ere the voyage is over.” 

“Well, I should not be much surprised if he 
did. No good man would stand the treatment 
he has received at your hands and mine, without 
some attempt at retaliation. For my part, I 
know I wouldn’t—that is, if it was unmerited.” 

“NorI. But we must make the best of it now.” 

“True. And in order to do so, I think you 
had better give them a fair trial, treating them 
as men for a time, until we can judge what they 
really are, when we can serve them according to 
their deserts. I can’t say I blame them for de- 
manding better grub than that prepared for 
their use by the cook this morning. I examined 
it this forenoon, and I vowI would not offer 
such a mess to adog, much less a sailor. But 
here comes the steward, and I must find out 
how the man is.” 

“ Recovering, sir,” said the steward, in reply 
to the captain’s demand, adding —‘“ but I’m 


afeard he’s goin’ to have a crazy spell. He don’t 
ACL right, and hovpo talkies @bvae gutting NOMe, 


and sich like. It made me feel sad to look at 
him, if he is the devil.” 

“Out of his head, eh? By Jupiter, that’s 
bad. Ihope he may recover. Bring a light— 
I must raise him a sleeping powder.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the steward’s response, 
and in a minute he produced a lamp, by the 
light of which, Captain Dunbar prepared a 
sedative, which he sent forward by the joiner, 
and then betaking himself to his state-room, 
retired to rest. But he was aroused from his 
slumber by the startling cry of “ man overboard !” 
when rushing on deck, he found the bark com- 
ing up to the wind quickly, and a portion of the 
crew hauling in the starboard head brace, while 
others were rushing hither and thither like mad- 
men, heaving overboard every movable thing 
they could find, for him to cling to. 

“Silence fore and aft!” thundered Captain 
Dunbar, as he reached the head of the poop- 
ladder, and then continued — “Lay aft the 
starboard watch, and launch the quarter-boat. 
Cool, men—keep cool, for your lives. Mr. Wil- 
liams, see that the oars are secure in their places, 
ere you start her.” 

“Ay, ay, sir. The oars and rudder are all 
right, sir,” responded the second mate, as he 
cut the last lashing, and prepared to swing the 
boat outward, when the shivering of the head 
sails attracted Captain Dunbar’s attention. A 
brief glance assured him she was about to gather 
sternway, when he shouted : 

“Forward there! Run the jibs up, and haul 
up the mainsail! Be alive, Mr. Williams!” 
adding, as the rattling of the jib hanks on the 
stays indicated the execution of his first order ; 
“strange you did not avoid all this labor, by 
reversing your orders, and coming to with your 
head-sails aback. Avast those clue garnets! 
Raise that sail, by the bunt and leech-lines !— 
Be lively, my men, be lively !” 

“Boat all ready, sir,” reported the second 
mate, at this instant, as he stood, grasping the 
davit tackle, awaiting the order to descend. 

“Jump in, and God speed you!” was the cap- 
tain’s brief response, adding, “give way, for 
your lives; he must be somewhere on the star- 
board beam.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” and with a cheering shout the 
boat's crew bent to their oars, causing their frail 
vessel to fairly leap from wave to wave, as she 
sped to the rescue. 

“Who of the crew is overboard, Mr. Wil- 
liams ?”’ demanded Captain Dunbar, as the chief 


minutes after the boat’s departure. 
“ That O’Brien, sir.” 
“O’Brien? In heaven’s name, how came he 





overboard ?” 

“Jumped from the starboard cat-head ; so the 
| look-out says.” 
| “Then he’s gone.” 
| T guess he wont be mourned much, if he is,” 
was the mate’s barbarous response. 
| 


“Sir!! Is it possible you are so hardened, Mr. 
| Williams? Go forward, sir; I would not possess 
| a heart like yours, for worlds. How has he 





































injured thee or me, that we should desire his 
death, in which I fear we have proved uninten- 
tionally instrumental ?” 

“No one hove him overboard, sir.” 


“Enongh, sir. We will avoid discussion of 
4 


this question at present. Showa light in the 
starboard fore-rigging; the boat will require 
some guide on her return.” 

Half an hour elapsed, during which Captain 
Danbar paced the deck in a state of extreme 
mental agitation, when the return of the boat’s 
crew from their unsuccessful errand ended his 
suspense, and augmented his anguish. 

“Is he gone?” he demanded, as the slow and 
spiritless dash of the oars fell upon his ear, 
convincing him of the fact; and a few minutes 
later, the second officer leaped from the boat, 
as she touched the side, and sprang over 
the rail, holding in his hand a sou’wester, saying : 
“ This is the only trace we could find of him, sir.” 

Captain Dunbar dashed away a tear, and 
indicating by a gesture the order he could not 
utter, turned away, and entered the cabin to 
conceal his emotions. 

“ Hook on the boat,” said the mate, as ho sent 
a glance of withering scorn after his superior, 
adding in an undertone—“ There’s a chicken 
heart. We'll have him asking pardon of the 
mutinous scoundrels next.” 

“ Yourself, more likely, coward!” hissed a 
voice in reply, at his elbow, the owner of which 
escaped detection, by gliding quickly and noise- 
lessly aft. The officer thundered, “ Who spoke ?”’ 

No one replied, when he vented his indigna- 
tion in a series of threats against all hands, de- 
nouncing them as a set of mutinous scoundrels, 
and offering fifty dollars for the name of the 
man who dared to term him a coward. 

“Mr. Williams have that boat up without 
farther delay !”’ thundered his superior, attracted 
from the cabin by the violence of the mate’s 
movements on deck. 

His orders were attended to by the latter with 
ill-concealed chagrin, when the yards were once 
more squared, and the vessel kept away; the 
watch being sent below, and the decks cleared 
up, ere Captain Dunbar retired. 

“‘ Well, shipmates, what d’ye think o’ that ere 
mate for a hoss ?” demanded Jack Stanley—an 
old, experienced packet sailor—not one of the 
class now extant, but one of those noble speci- 
mens of trusty, hardy tars, who thronged both 
branches of our service thirty years ago, but 
who, alas for our commercial interests, are now 
numbered among the things that were. 

“ Blow him ! he’s the tallest kind of a hoss,” 
responded Bill Langley—a native of Liverpool— 
adding, “ but never mind, he can’t have it all his 
own way forever. Poor O’Brien! just think 
what a fine fellow he has run overboard. Talk 
about fate, and all that—hang my pictur, if I 
believe any such nonsense! O’Brien would 
have been alive and well now, if they’d only 
kept their claws off him.” 

“ Ay, that he would, Bill,’’ responded several, 
one of whom continued; “I’d like to have a 
hand in sarvin’ that mate out. Darn my but- 
tons, if he wouldn’t recollect sleepy Jack and 


the Mermaid as long as he lived.” 
avever mina, messmates,” responded Jack 


Stanley; ‘‘‘every dog has his day,’ and if you 
were all of my mind, our’s would be here afore 
the moon is three days older.” 

“Why, what would you do, Jack?” de- 
manded several, simultaneously. 

“0, what there aint no two on ye’s got the 
pluck to attempt.” 

“T’'d like toax ye what that might be, Jack 
Stanley ?” interposed a hale, weather-beaten tar, 
whose grizzly locks indicated the near approach 
of old age, unattended by the usual abatement 
of vigor, and who gloried in the cognomen of 
“Happy Ben.” “I’ve been to sea nigh onto 
fifty year, and seen a good dealo’ sarvice in 
that time, but never yet met any danger that I 
was afraid to face.” 

“Humph !” grunted Jack Stanley, adding: 
“Yet I'd bet my life agin a big apple, you’d 
stand to-morrow, and let that big bully aft kick 
and cuff your daylights out, and never so much 
as raise your finger in self-defence.” 

“Look ye, Jack Stanley,” resumed Ben, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, and grasping 
the handle of his sheath-knife threateningly, ‘I 
can both defend myself, and revenge an insult. 
Jest you let him try that game, ay, or you either, 
and see how long it would go unpunished. That 
man never trod a deck as could tyrannize over 
Ben Nichols at will,and escape the consequences.” 

“Here’s my flipper, messmate,” responded 
Jack Stanley, grasping the hand of the old man, 
and shaking it warmly. “I'd be the last one 
on board to insult ye, while I glory in your grit, 
which I know to be genuine by the flashing of 
youreye. If all were like you, I guess there’d 
be fewer good men goto Davy Jones, at the 
nod and beck of sich trash as the cabin of this 
vessel contains. Look ye, messmates, we lost a 
good man to-night, a fellow that I have known 
for years—one who never flinched from his duty, 
or deserted a shipmate in distress. You all 
know how he tripped his anchor. They'll tell 
you to-morrow, if you ask them, that he drowned 
himself. He was murdered, driven overboard, 
by the brutal tyranny of a thing too mean to be 
called a man. They'll try to throw dust in 
your eyes, too ;—tell how sorry they are it hap- 
pened, and so forth, and like as not get you to 
believe ’em. I hope ye wont be such precious 
fools though. Jest recollect that charming break- 
fast as was served out to us yesterday and day 
afore. You all know the answer we got from 
the skipper, when we went aft peaceably, to ask 
a civil question, and better grub. We were 
treated like so many mutineers, and the most 
peaceable of our number shoved in irons, tied 
up like a dog, and then tortured into submission. 
Captain Dunbar says he’s sorry now — says 
the grub wan’t fit to eat, and all that—but why 
didn’t he say so then? He made believe cry 
to-night, when he found we had missed O’Brien, 
and come back without him. Do you think that 
was real? Fudge! There aint been a thing 
done, but what they’d do over again to-morrow 
if they had a chance.” 

“ That’s a fact, Stanley. But what can we de?” 

“If you'll all agree to stand by me, lose or 















“ We will,” was the unanimous rejoinder. 
“Then I say, take the bloody hooker at once, 
and shove her ashore on the first land we make.” 
This blunt proposal was received with a start 
of surprise, by the majority of the watch, who 
were unprepared for such decided measures, 
while the remainder, with the exception of old 
Ben, grunted forth their approbation in various 
terms. Not so the latter, however ; he opposed 
it firmly, on the ground that it was rank piracy, 
avowing his determination to have no hand in 
the affair, but binding himself to secrecy, upon 
receiving the assurance that no violence would 
be used towards the officers, farther than was 
necessary to ensure the success of their design. 
Thus, in the short space of an hour, was the 
design formed, and the plans arranged, for de- 
posing the officers, and breaking up the voyage ; 
all that was lacking for their completion,’ being 
the assent and co-operation of the starboard 
watch, the majority of whom were yet in igno- 
rance of the movement, but who readily sub- 
scribed to the measures as soon as notified thereof. 
Terrence O’Brien had rushed unsummoned 
into the presence of his eternal Judge, a short 
time before four bells, in the mid-watch ; his self. 
constituted avengers had fully organized, laid 
their plans and perfected their arrangements for 
taking possession of the vessel, between seven 
and eight bells, in the following or morning 
watch. The night waned slowly. To the mu- 
tineers, the hours were as days in length, while 
their superiors slumbered on, or kept their ap. 
pointed watch in happy unconsciousness of the 
sudden change in their position which awaited 
them. At length four bells in the morning 
watch was struck by the helmsman, when he was 
relieved, and the regular routine of duty for the 
day commenced. The head pumps were rigged 
with alacrity at the command of Mr. Wilbur, 
whose watch it was, while the men vied with 
each other in the performance of their allotted 
portions of the task of washing decks; from 
which fact, their superior, arguing well for the 
remainder of the voyage, assumed an urbanity 
of manner, and mildness of speech, which made 
a decided impression in his favor on the minds 
of those who were so soon to be his jailors. 
Seven bells struck; each stroke causing some 
of the younger members of the watch to tremble, 
not from fear, but with that undefined emotion, 
so oft mistaken therefor, and which assails the 
bravest heart upon the eve of any momentous, 
or dangerous undertaking. The watch were 
called, and were soon engaged in eating their 
breakfast, their shipmates being in the act of 
concluding their morning task, while Mr. Wil- 
liams was performing his morning ablutions on 
the main hatch, preparatory to partaking of 
breakfast. While thus engaged, Jack Stanley 
reeled against him, when passing aft with a 
bucket of water from forward, whereupon the 
mate, highly incensed by his evident careless- 
ness, gave him a violent shove, which caused 
him to stumble, and fetch up on the lee-scuppers 
on one knee, at the same time capsizing the 
bucket of water, while the former demanded : 


“ What do you mean by running afoul of me? 
it the decks aint wide enough to admit you ana 


me abreast, you had better follow your mess- 
mate’s example, and seek a wider berth in moth- 
er Amphitrite’s washing-tub.” 

Evincing his satisfaction by a smile, Stanley 
going forward replenished his bucket at the 
wash-deck tub, and passing on, reached the 
main hatch, just as the mate turned to enter 
the cabin. Pausing here a moment, he raised 
the bucket, and by a sudden motion discharged 
its entire contents upon the mate, drenching him 
from head to foot. Turning in a furious rage, 
the mate grasped a capstan bar from the barrack 
on the mainmast, and sprung toward Stanley, 
aiming a blow at his head, that, had it taken 
effect wou Id have proved fatal, but which the lat- 
ter evaded by a nimble side spring, while on the 
next instant he planted a blow beneath the mate’s 
ear, that toppled him over, and he fell senseless. 
The captain came rushing from the cabin to 
learn the cause of the disturbance. ‘ What 
means this mutiny? Quick! my pistols, stew- 
ard !’”’ he exclaimed, as he saw the senseless form 
of the mate, and springing to the mainmast to 
obtain a capstan-bar. 

“No you don’t!” exclaimed Stanley, closing 
with him ere he could effect his object. ‘ We’ve 
had enough o’ that. Surrender quietly, and every 
hair of your head shall be unharmed, but resist, 
and I will not answer for the consequences.” 

As he still continued to struggle violently, Stan- 
ley exclaimed : “ Bound to have the darbies on, 
are you? Well, I suppose it’s but right that you 
should have a taste of ’em, just for poor O’ Brien’s 
sake. Go, find them, one of you. They’re in 
the cabin, in some place.” At this instant, the 
steward rushed from the cabin, with the hand- 
cuffs, some two dozen pairs, which he threw over- 
board, ere asoul could divine his intent. He 
then presented both pistols directly toward Stan- 
ly, when he was struck from behind, and stum- 
bling, discharged them both at random, but 
without effect, when he was pinioned, and his 
hands bound behind him. The second mate 
being secured in the onset, he was now led aft, 
and with the captain bound hand and foot, and 
placed in the cabin; to which the steward was 
also conveyed. The mate having partially re- 
covered, was also made a close prisoner, amid 
piteous appeals for mercy. Thus made masters 
of the gallant barque, in thirty minutes from 
the commencement of the fracas, the officers 
were all prisoners, the yards braced up, and the 
vessel standing to the west-south-west. It was 
the intention of the mutineers to bear up for 
Long Island, and beach the barque there, but 
the prevailing northerly wind prevented, which 
veering to the southeast, soon increased to a fur'- 
ous gale, bearing her and her crew to destruction. 
Onward she sped, now half a wreck, the billows 
foaming mountains high, until she drove on the | 
Jersey shore. She struck but once. The next | 
huge wave bore to the beach her remains, and 
retreating, swept them back to the briny deep. 
When the gale subsided, portions of the wreck 
strewed the beach, and some remain there, em- 
bedded in the sand, marking the spot where per- 
ished the Matineers of the Mermaid. 








SCENE IN BROADWAY Ny. ¥., 1857. 
Young America, (with a $1 bill to the pro- 
prietor of an apple stall at the park railings)— 
“Say, old woman, what's the price of your 
apples?” 3 
_“* Well, sir, there are none better in New York 
city, and I will let you have them at the rate of 
three for two cents.” 

“ Agreed on,”—takes three bites from one, 
and presents his one dollar bill in payment. 

“Can’t change that, sir.” , 

“Why not ?” 

“Because money's scarce.”’ 

“ Well, it’s the hest I can do.” 

“ Never mind, you can owe it to me.” 

“ All right.” 

He then made his way to Taylor’s Saloon, 
with a determination this time to have it changed ; 
calls for an oyster stew, which finished, be again 
presents his dollar bill in payment. The man 
without examining it, says: 

“Can’t change that, sir.” 

“No? well, it is the best I can do.” 

“ Havn’t you any smaller change than that?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, you will have to owe it to me, then.” 

“ Allright.” 

He next steps into a cigar store, lights a five 
cent cigar, and presents again his dollar bill. 

“ Can’t change that, sir.” 

“No? well, it is the best I can do.” 

* You can owe it me, then.” 

“ All right.” 

He next steps into a liquor store, orders a 
—— smash, tip3 it off, and presents once 
more his dollar bill. The man takes a look at it: 

“ Havn’t you any smaller change ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tam sorry to say I can’t change it; pay 
me the next time you pass,” 

“ All right.” 

He then walks off, not knowing what to do, 
going in debt with such security. Thinks, how- 
ever, he will return home, and try again to- 
morrow. Steps into the Fourth Avenue cars, 
gets half way, when he is called upon to pay; 
presents his dollar bill; conductor says : 

“No smaller change ?” 

“No, sir, that’s all I’ve got.” 

“Sorry to say I can’t take it,” and so walks 
away, as though it were nothing uncommon. 

Arrives at home, and ponders away, with 
strange thoughts in his mind about the bill Sets 
to work, and calculates how much he has got in 
debt; is astonished to find it amounts to forty- 


seven cents. 
perfectly satisfied, and 


He, however, feels 
thinks there is no occasion to work, so long as 
he can get credit on such security ; believes him- 
self as good as any of our merchants, and con- 
cludes to take eight months credit. In five 
years from this, that youth will be a banker.— 
N. Y. News. 


Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union,] 
Superstitions, 

In many parts of England, where the fairies still 
maintain their ground, the milkmaids sprinkle water— 
the true descendant of holy water—about their dairy, to 
prevent the little people from dipping their whiskers in 
the milk-pans during the night. The same persons are 
also persuaded that witches often prefer fine, handsome 
horses to broom-sticks, and accordingly take them from 
the stable, and ride them over earth and water all night, 
though they are always very careful to bring them back 
before the morning. To prevent this, the grooms studi- 
ously stop up every aperture in walls and doors, by 
which a witch might be supposed to effect an entrance. 
Still, the members of this sisterhood are so ingenious 
and powerful, that they get into the stables nevertheless, 
and ride the horses so furionsly that they are found in 
the morning trembling all over, and covered with ewoat. 
It seems never to oceur to the worthy grooms that lock- 
ing out the wholesome air may produce this effect. 

















The obedient Watch. 

Borrow a watch from a person in company, and re- 
quest the whole to stand around you. Hold the watch 
up to the ear of the firstin the circle, and command it 
to go; then demand his testimony to the fact. Remove 
it to the ear of the next, and enjoin it to stop; make the 
same request of that person, and so on, thronghout the 
entire party. You must take care that the watch isa 
good one. Conceal in your hand a piece of loadstone, 
which, so soon as you apply it to the watch, will ocea- 
sion a suspension of the movements, which a subsequent 
shaking and withdrewing of the magnet will restore. 
For the sake of shifting the watch from one hand to the 
other, apply it when in the right hand to the left ear of 
the person, aud when in the left hand to the right ear. 





A wonderful Machine. 

The Dudley Obsezvatory, recently established at Albany, 
under the auspices of the Dudley munificence, and the 
eloquence of Edward Everett, has been presented with a 
calculating engine, the operation of which is one of the 
marvels of mce#crn science. This extraordinary inven- 
tion is the work of a Swedish mechanician, and the 
labor of twenty years. It was built at Stockholm, and, 
to aid in its completion, the Swedish government has 
given more than ten thousand dollars. With prepared 
formulz, it will do the work of four computers. It will 
not only calculate almost every description of mathe- 
matical tables, but will print and stereotype them. 


A Curiosity. 

An English paper publishes a sketch of the life of a 
prisoner, composed by himself in Winchester jail. The 
original is in the shape of a printed book; the letters 
and words having all been cut out of waste paper by the 
man with his finger nails, as no knife or scissors were 
allowed. After cutting out the words suitable to bis 
purpose, he carefully pasted them in proper order to 
form a small book, comprising twenty-two pages. A piece 
of poetry addressed to the prizoner’s wife, is included in 
this singular literary euriosity. 








Death from a Parasol, 

A young woman, while hurrying across the rosd to 
the London Bridge station to catch a train, tripped and 
fell. When raised, she stated that her parasol had 
wounded her in the breast. It was noticed that the 
parasol handle, which had been broken, was quite sharp 
attheend. Ina minute or two, blood flowed from her 
mouth, and she was taken as quickly as possible to St. 
Thomas's Hospital, on reaching which she was found to 
be dead. The surgeon found that the parasol handle 
had pierced through the right lung. 





Rotanicai Curiosity. 

California has been notorious for the peculiarly pro- 
lifie qualities of her soil, which gives birth to a variety of 
plants and vegetables of monstrous size or curious de- 
seription. Among other freaks of nature, she has turned 
the tobacco plant, well known as indigenous to the 
United States, from a pusy plant, composed of some 
half a dozen broad leaves into a handsome shade tree. 





An Anomaly in Nature. 

Captaio Richard Johnson, on High street, Newbury- 
port, had « hen hatch eleven chickens from thirteen eggs, 
not Jong since, and one of the chickens is supplied with 
an extra pair of legs. It is a well, healthy chicken, and 
runs about as chipper as any of them, but does not ap- 
pear tc use ite bind legs at all though they are as large 
as the others. 





Monster Burning-Glass. 

The largest burning-giass in the world, is now at 
Pekin, where it was left by an English officer; it is three 
feet in diameter, and it is three and a half inches thick 
through its centre, and weighs two hundred and twelve 
pounds; ten grains of common slate were fosed by it im 
two seconds, and ten grains of cast iron in three. 
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A nameless artist—yet as proud in his way as 
Samuel Shewell—he felt that he had no right to 
engage her affections, if indeed she could love 
him at all, until he could support her in a style 
correspondent to her reasonable expectations ; 
but prudence gave way when his friend informed 
him that Elizabeth was to be sacrificed to wealth 
in the shape of a certain Colonel Flagg. 

Mrs. Stanley could not endure the colonel, and 
she expatiated warmly to Mr. West upon the 
terrible persecution of her friend Elizabeth— 
never dreaming that her words were torturing 
him into a determination to prevent, if possible, 
the immolation of Elizabeth Shewell. When, at 
length, she found that such was his intention, 
she was overjoyed. The young artist had flown 
to Elizabeth on the first reception of Miriam’s 
news, declared his love, and was accepted. All 





BY OSCAR PERCIVAL. 


Sleep on, dearest mother, sleep, 
Thy children mourn their loss; 

Around thy silent grave we weep, 
That's covered o'er with moss. 


Thy voice, that once was soft and sweet 
As the summer’s gentle breeze; 

That taught us Jesus’ will to keep, 
To him to give our praise. 
































































Yet why should we se mourn and weep, 
When God hath called thee home? 

Yet it causes us to mourn with grief, 
As o’er the earth we roam. 


We cherish all thy tender love, 


That once thy lips did speak ; . 
is thon ext seophag tn the grove, these events passed so rapidly, that pononsiny had 
Thy spirit with the meek. time to rejoice in her decision, he learned by a 


brief note to Miriam Stanley, that she was shut 
up a prisoner in her chamber. 

West’s anger was without bounds. He sought 
her brother’s house, and demanded to see her, as 
his promised wife. Shewell coolly pointed to 
the door; and Colonel Flagg, who was present, 
pompously informed him that his own right was 
prior to any which he could have to Miss Shewell. 

One servant, who had taken care of Elizabeth 
when a child, was still true to her interests, and 

“through this woman, Sophronia, the lovers found 
means of communicating with each other. West 
wrote her that, despairing of ever softening her 
brother, he had decided to go to Europe and 
prosecute his profession, until fame and wealth 
should smile upon his efforts. Perhaps then, he 
might hope to win her hand. His answer was 
all he could wish. 

“Whenever your circumstances it our 
union, in whatever part of the world you may 
find your home, I will go to you and share it. 
My brother cannot prevent this; and he can 
never hope to succeed in his present course 
against me. When you think it right for me to 
join you, neither bolts nor bars will restrain me.” 

“ Brave, courageous girl!” exclaimed West, 
as he joyfully folded up her letter. “Sucha 
wife is worth the winning; and I go with a light 
heart, for I can trust her love. When I am gone, 
she will be released from her prison, and I will 
take care that our plans will not be liable to de- 
tection, when they are ready to be acted upon.” 

When the next morning sun had risen, West 
was on his way to Europe. After some ineffec- 
tual efforts upon the continent, to establish him- 
self permanently, he went to London. Here his 
productions were appreciated, and he grew pros- 
perous. The star that had led him on, was the 
star of love, and it lighted up every emanation 
from his pencil. With what joy he hailed the 
day when he could claim Elizabeth’s promise, 
may be imagined. He had attained a distinc- 
tion thateven Samuel Shewell might envy. He 
wrote to Elizabeth, that his own father would ac- 
company her to England, and implored her to 
come to him in the same vessel which carried 
her his letter. For this she had been quietly 
preparing, and the summons found her all ready 
to depart. But her brother, who was ever on 


tha eratah few woume wel 2 Dliention of Len fine 
less spirit, again imprisoned her in her chamber, 
intending to keep her there until the ship then in 
the harbor of Philadelphia should have sailed. 

During the absence of West, Shewell, though 
watchful, allowed Elizabeth to mingle in society. 
She had made several pleasant acquaintances; 
and as Miriam Stanley lost no opportunity of 
exposing the conduct of her brother towards her, 
her story became well-known and excited almost 
universal sympathy. Among her friends, she 
counted Doctor Franklin, Francis Hopkinson, 
and a young man then about eighteen, the late 
venerable Bishop White. By these friends, this 
unwarrantable course of her brother was often 
reprobated, as indeed it must be by every noble 
and generous spirit. 

Elizabeth sat in her lonely chamber, into 
which she had that day been securely fastened. 
Even Sophronia had been kept away, lest she 
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LOVE AND ART. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFEOF WEST THE PAINTER. 





BY H. W. BENNETT. 

“A PAINTER, forsooth! Elizabeth, I wonder 
at you! What has become of the family pride 
which has ever distinguished every member of 
the Shewell family, failing only in you?” 

“ Pride! Samuel! I tell you that this man’s 
talents and genius will one day count far more 
than all the wealth and dignity of the whole 
Shewell family. Do you see nothing to exult in 
but the poor merit of being rich? of belonging 
to a great family? I wonder whether there ever 
was aman of uncommon talent in our family. 
If there were, I should be prouder of being his 
descendant, than I should be of one who possess- 
eda gold mine in Peru.” 

‘All this sounds very prettily, no doubt; but 
it does not weigh with me a single hair. I for- 
bid you to meet this low, common fellow again. 
Sorry am I, to be obliged to say this to a sister; 
but if she so far forgets herself—” 

“Nay, Samuel, it is you who forget. You for- 
get the precepts of our beloved father, when he 
left me in yourcare. You forget how my mother 
in dying, charged you to be tender to her child. 
And now, when a good and noble man—a man 
by whose preference I feel honored, and believe 
my whole family to be honored—asks me to be 
his wife, you oppose it, because he has not the 
paltry yellow dust which buys luxuries for which 
neither he nor I cares.” 

“By Heaven, were it not that I am ashamed 
to belie the dignity of our family, I would let you 
go and starve as the wife of this beggarly 
painter.” 

“Do, Samuel! you will ennoble yourself 
more than you imagine.” 

“You are pert, Elizabeth; but this will not 
serve your turn. There are such things as bolts 
and bars, when young ladies burst through the 
proprieties of society ; and depend on it, I shall 
not scruple to use them.” 

“ You will not—cannot. Yon hava na right ta 
do it. God and nature, and the voice of our 
dead parents in your soul, will forbid such an 
outrage upon my liberty.” 

“ There need be no such restraint, if you sub- 
mit to reason and common sense, and consent to 
marry the man whom I have approved.” 

“T understand. You wish to tie me to that 
senseless, soulless lump of clay, Colonel Flagg, 
the Golden Calf, my friend, Miriam Stanley 
calls him.” 

“And if I do, you or your saucy friend might 
be happy and honored in such an opportunity.” 

“Don’t, Samuel! Let me tell you that Col- 
onel Flagg could bestow no honor on me, so 
long as he is destitute of the common courtesy, 
that would teach him to withdraw his attentions 
from a lady who has signified her dislike and 
abhorrence of him.” 

“And have you done so?” 

“ Most assuredly I have. Ihave not so far 
forgotten the family dignity which you value so 
highly, as to acta lie. Colonel Flagg is dis- 
agreeable tome. Whois he, that he should have 
power to restrain the expression of my dislike ?”’ 

“Silence, Elizabeth Shewell! This is more 
than I had conceived of your bold and indelicate 
independence. Have you arranged with your 
grand lover to meet him this evening ?” 

“Thave, Samuel; I shall not deny the truth. 
I shall see Benjamin West before I sleep.” 

“This is your decision ?” 

“Tt is. That is, if he will entera house where 


oner was left alone. The ship would sail the 
next morning, and she was to be left behind. 
Her disappointment was too deep for tears, and 
she sat, writing to her lover, until long after mid- 
night. The short summer night was almost 
over. Already the gray line was visible at the 
east. Elizabeth softly opened her window. Not 
a soul was stirring in the house. 

She sat down by the window, shading her 
lamp, and thought over her strange separation 
from the only man whom she had ever loved, her 
tormenting persecution to marry another, and 
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should devise some plan of escape, and the pris- - 


he has suffered the indignities which you have 
chosen to show him.” 

“ Then let this be your last meeting. I forbid 
you to see him again after this evening.” 

Elizabeth said no more. She went to her own 
room, to dry the tears which her brother’s cruel 
words had caused ; and the moment she entered 
it, the independent spirit which she had shown 
during their interview, vanished altogether. She 
sank on her knees by the bedside, and gave fresh 
vent to her sorrow. She started as a footstep 
came softly to the door, and sprang up quickly 
to fasten it. The key was gone, and while she 
stood wondering what had become of it, she 
heard it locked on the outside. 

Proud, ambitious and imperious, the brother 
of Elizabeth Shewell had been deeply mortified 
at the discovery that the then poor and obscure 
artist Benjamin West had dared to address his 
sister; and still more so, that she had received 
those addresses, and was obstinately defending 
herself on the ground that the alliance would 
honor the family. 

Elizabeth had met Mr, West at the house of a 
mutual friend. At first, it must be owned that 
he looked at her with more of an artist’s than a 
lover’s eye; for he had rarely seen one so beau- 
tiful. Her youthful grace of figure, the delicate 
fairness of her complexion, when contrasted with 
the rich dark hair, and soft brown eyes, and the 
full, crimson lips, attracted the gaze of the young 
painter, and made him long to transfer such 
beauty to the canvass. But he had not seen her 


art; and he longed still more earnestly to call 
her his own. 





long, before his heart triumphed over his love of 


most of all, the disappointment of her lover when 
the ship should arrive. 

She heard light footsteps coming down the 
street. They stopped beneath her window, but 
she could distinguish nothing. Presently some- 
thing touched the window-sill, and a voice called 
softly her name. She leaned out, scarce trem- 
bling, for she seemed inspired with sudden hope, 
and a note lay within her reach. She carried it 
to the light. It was written hastily, entreating 
her to trust herself to the ladder, and saying that 
Mr. West, the elder, was waiting for her at the 
ship. It was signed, “ Your friends, Franklin, 
Hopkinson, White.” 

There was no time to think. She was fully 
dressed, and the weather did not require even a 
shawl. She reached the ground in safety, and not 
aword was spoken until Miriam Stanley and her 
husband joined them on their way to the ship. 
Her trunks had been sent on board the evening 
before, and Mr. West was awaiting his future 
daughter-in-law. The captain, a brave and gen- 
erous man, was in the secret, and was prepared 
to set sail immediately on the lady’s arrival. She 
pressed the hands of her deliverers, amidst a burst 
of grateful tears, as they stepped on shore with 
heartfelt wishes for her happiness. The voyage 
was completed, and Mr. West received his pro- 
mised bride with a delight commensurate with 
his former anxiety. They were married on the 
second of September, 1765. Sir Benjamin and 
Lady West often attempted to conciliate the 
brother, but he was implacable. The revolution- 
ary struggle left the Shewells comparatively 
poor; so that the tables were at last turned in 
favor of the once obscure artist. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


farm on Long Island. 


unworthy of a moment's solicitude. 
your thoughts as soon as pussible. 

R. G., Lincoln, Mass.—Stick to your farm. As you have 
been brought up on it, it is the best business you can 
follow. You say your health is good and that you 
make more than a living. Few persons engaged in 
trade can say the same. 

R. C , Acton, Mass.—You had better have the liquor ana- 


Sexceant 8.—The Cadets wore the ce at ig a Polish 
lancer’s cap about thirty years since.—The West Point 
Cadets visited Boston in a body about the year 1822. 

‘ O_p Timgs.’’—He is now in Sacramento City, California, 
editing a paper. 

Lyp1a, Roxbury, Mass.—A lady’s saddle-horse is a rare 
article. You had better buy a colt and have him 
broken and trained to suit you. 

W. K. D.—Coyle, the scene-painter, was attached to the 
Federal Street Theatre about thirty years ago. He 
played the ‘‘ Nondescript ” in Peter ins, when that 
play was first produced. Miss Placide (since dead) 

McBride was one of the flying 


daylight and moonlight. 

Querist.—The late Henry W. Herbert wrote both prose 
and poetry for our “ Pictorial.” Of the poems, his 
“ Wellington Sonnets” were very much admired, and 
wie | copied. 

AmaTzuR.—You can set out standing plants in the latter 
part of August—and transplant trees when the leaves 
turn yellow. But we prefer spring for both operations. 

ge oa reports of fashions are givenin the work you 
refer to. 

Inquinen.—Epes Sargent’s ‘‘ Bride ef Genoa” was first 

rformed at the Tremont Theatre, with Josephine 
lifton as the heroine. It was never published. 


G. G.—The decision rests with the Secretary of the Navy. 


R. de L., New Orleans.—P. M. was in London at our last 
advices. 
—_—_— + oon 


THE MORMON WAR. 

The latest accounts from Utah indicate that 
the Mormons have determined not to submit to 
the authority of the general government, with- 
out astruggle. They have been approached by 
the national authorities with all kinds, sorts, and 
degrees of peace commissioners, but apparently 
with no other effect than to inspire them with 
an idea that the national government feels too 
weak to cope with them in their strongholds, 
and on that account makes these humiliating 
advances. In the first place, a Dr. Kane of 
Pennsylvania (a gentleman who seems to have 
the Shibboleth of Mormonism, and to be on very 
confidential terms with the leaders of that pre- 
cious crew), is sent there, by way of California, 


aed be —-H-6-- t+ ort S-narnar Cummings 


presented at the royal court of the Prophet 
Brigham, at Salt Lake City. Following on the 
heels of the Pennsylvania doctor, are two more 
peace commissioners, Major McCullock of 
Texas, and somebody from Kentucky, the re- 
sult of whose pacific mission we have not yet. 
heard. It will not probably differ much from 
Dr. Kane’s, which introduced Gov. Cummings 
into the Mormon capital only to have him 
kicked out again. 

But the Mormons may find cause to change 
their opinion as to the weakness of the United 
States authorities, should they persist in their 
present contumacious conduct. Our troops in 
Utah are led by gallant and experienced officers, 
and they are well disciplined and supplied with 
means to carry on a severe contest. There are 
about five thousand regulars in the field, and 
large reinforcements will soon be on their way 
to join them. All accounts from the army in 
Utah represent the U. S. troops to be in excel- 
lent spirits, and ready to encounter the enemy at 
any moment. They will not be less reliable or 
less efficient in Utah, than they were in Mexico ; 
and the disparity of force is less now than when 
Scott led them in triumph to the Halls of the 
Montezumas. The necessity of prompt and 
adequate reinforcements must not, however, be 
lost sight of; for the line of communication is 
long, and it is all-important that it should be 
kept open by a competent force. Two new 
regiments of mounted men are to be raised at 
once for the reinforcement of the army, and 
should more troops be needed after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, we presume the President 
would at once call upon the governors of the 
several States for such bodies of volunteers as 
the emergency might require. 

The Mormon army is now reported to be some 
ten or twelve thousand strong. If this estimate 
be true, there have been large accessions to their 
forces since the first breaking out of the present 
troubles, a year and a half ago. During that 
period of ill-advised delay, on the part of the 
federal authorities, the Mormons have been con- 
centrating at Salt Lake from all parts of this 
country, and emigrants from abroad have quietly 
slipped in and joined the rebels, all unchecked 
by the general government. We are inclined to 
think there may be eight or ten thousand men in 
their ranks, at the present time, but not more. 
These troops are organized under the Mormon 
government, into an independent military body, 
called the Nauvoo Legion, which is sub-divided 
into departments, divisions, brigades, regiments, 
companies and platoons. The commander-in- 
chief is styled lieutenant general, and there are 
under him major generals, brigadiers, colonels, 
captains and lieutenants. Each division is com- 
posed of two brigades of one thousand, rank 
and file; each brigade of two regiments, of five 
hundred each ; each regiment of five battalions, 
of one hundred each; each battalion of two 
companies, of fifty each ; each company of five 
platoons, of ten each. Each platoon is com- 
manded by a second lieutenant, who, with a ser- 
geant, is elected by the men of the platoon trom 
their own number, and is included in the rank 






























































































and file. These are the only officers elected by 
popular vote, the others being appointed, prob- 
ably, by the church. 

The staff of the lieutenant general, which is 
provided for by law, is organized on a most 
magnificent scale, consisting of seventeen per- 
sons, ranking from brigadier generals to cap- 
tains. Four of these are brigadier generals, viz., 
an adjutant general, one aid-de-camp, a quarter- 
master general, and acommissary general. There 
are also two chaplains in this staff, with the rank 
of colonel of infantry. As all the subordinate 
staffs are organized with a corresponding liber- 
ality, the Mormon army must have a very large 
proportion of officers. In fact, it is a matter of 
serious doubt whether all Utah can furnish 
feathers and-tinsel enough to rig out this for- 
midable array of show men. Brevet Brigadier 
General Harney, the commander of the Amer- 
ican forces, will make a very modest appearance 
beside their high mightinesses of the Mormon 
army. Only think of a lieutenant general, with 
a staff almost equal in numbers to a squadron 
of cavalry, surrendering his sword to a humble 
brevet brigadier of the U. S. Army! If the 
redoubtable Lieutenant General Daniel H. 
Wells, of the Nauvoo Legion, should stand upon 
a point of etiquette, and decline giving up his 
sword except to an officer of equal rank, we 
know not what could be done. Even General 
Scott, the American commander-in-chief, is only 
a brevet lieutenant general, and therefore he 
could not satisfy the case, were he present. The 
nearest practical solution that we can think of, 
to do away with the difficulty, would be for our 
government to send to Faustin I., Emperor of 
Hayti, and borrow one of his black field mar- 
shals for the occasion, so as to save the feelings 
of the Mormon commander. 

__ Hoorn > 
THE NEUTRALITY LAWS. 

The subject of conferring upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States authority to sus- 
pend the operation of the neutrality laws, has 
been recently agitated in Congress. These laws 
relate to the conduct of the government and 
citizens of the United States towards foreign 
nations. To a certain extent, this conduct is 
regulated by the law of nations, so called, which 
is, in other words, the well understood usage and 
practice between nations, as laid down by the 
ablest writers upon public law, and confirmed by 
authoritative precedent. This conduct is still 
farther regulated, towards certain nations, by 
treaties now in force between the United States 
and those nations. Thus, the law of nations for- 
bids the government of the United States, while 
at peace with any nation which may be engaged 
in war, to aid with its military force, the enemies 
of that nation. So, too, by existing treaties with 
various foreign powers, the United States are 
bound to prevent its citizens from taking com- 
missions or letters of marque, for arming any 
ships, from any prince or state with which the 
others may be at war. These two instances may 
serve to illustrate the nature of the neutrality 
obligations under which eur government is 
placed by the law of nations and by treaty 
etipelatiana. 

As to these obligations, it is not designed to 
affect them, or the conduct of the country under 
them, by the proposed authority to be given to 
the President. But by the neutrality laws, cer- 
tain acts of individuals within the limits of the 
States are forbidden, under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment, which acts are not contrary to the 
laws of nations, nor to any existing treaties be- 
tween our government and other powers. These 
forbidden acts are the engagement of individ- 
uals, eithers as officers or privates, in the mil- 
itary service of any foreign power which is at 
war with a nation friendly to us; the fitting out 
or strengthening of armed vessels for the benefit 
of any power, to be used against a power with 
which we are at peace; or the setting on foot of 
any military enterprise or expedition, to proceed 
from this country against any power that is not 
at war with this nation. These acts of individ- 
uals within the limits of this country are made 
penal offences by the act of Congress of 1818, 

though by their nature, and in practice, admis- 
sable under the laws of nations. By that act 
they are declared high misdemeanors, punishable 
with heavy fines and long imprisonment. Of 
course, there is nothing essentially criminal in 
the acts themselves, but they are made penal 
offences in pursuance of a public policy adopted 
by our government for the regulation of its rela- 
tions with other nations. That policy might 
have been wise in the circumstances of the coun- 
try as existing forty years ago, and a different 
policy may be wise in the present day, in an en- 
tirely changed condition of things. This point 
we do not propose to discuss—our object being 
merely toshow the nature of the prohibitions 
imposed by the neutrality laws, and the consid- 
erations which are advanced by the advocates of 
the change proposed. 

It is urged by the advocates for granting the 
proposed power to the President, that the United 
States, by these laws, ties its hands solely for 
the benefit of foreign nations, and voluntarily de- 
prives itself of one of the most efficient and 
legitimate means of carrying out its foreign pol- 
icy. And on the other hand, none of the other 
nations of the earth thus voluntarily stultify 
themselves for our benefit, but may without any 
violation of neutrality permit enlistments and 
military preparations, within their territory, for 
purposes hostile to us. The only foreign power 
that has prohibitory legislation simiiar to our 
own, is Great Britain; and there, the queen in 
council can always suspend the operation of 
these laws when the interests of the country 
admit of, or require it. The absence or suspen- 
sion of those laws would permit the armed inter- 
vention of organized bands of citizens, in the 
wars between belligerent nations, or in the inter- 
nal revolutions of any nation, and this without 
compromising the neutrality of the nation whose 
citizens so intervene. The example of Switzer- 
land is adduced as a nation at all times permit- 
ting troops to be raised within her territory for 
the service of foreign belligerent states, and also 
that of England, where at various times large 
levies of troops have been raised by distinguished 
men, members of Parliament and others, to 
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serve in the Spanish colonies in America in aid 
of the revolutionists, also in aid of one of the 
parties in Spain in the Carlist war, and in the 
Portuguese war between Don Pedro and Don 
Miguel—in all these cases England being at 
peace with the foreign powers in question, and 
not compromising her neutrality under the laws 
of nations. These instances of armed interven- 
tion, by British subjects, took place under the 
suspension by the crown of the neutrality laws 
of that country. 

It is now proposed that a similar power, within 
more guarded limits, be entrusted to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to be exercised at his 
discretion, when a proper case may arise requir- 
ing immediate action. The proposition is, that 
the President be authorized, if the public inter- 
ests require it, to suspfnd these provisions of law 
—only, however, when Congress is not in ses- 
sion, and in reference to particular powers be- 
tween whom a state of war actually exists, or 
where a civil war has broken out and is sustained 
in a foreign state or its colonies. The assumed 
necessity for such a provisional power of suspen- 
sion is found, by the advocates thereof, in the 
critical condition of affairs in Mexico, Cuba, and 
the States of Central America, at the present 
time. Mexico is likely to fall a prey to Spain, 
against the wishes of a very large portion of her 
people, and the entire liberal sentiment of that 
country. Cuba at any moment may break out 
into revolution to throw off the tyrannical Span- 
ish yoke, and the States of Central America are 
liable to be placed by selfish factions under Brit- 
Against the establish- 
ment of European monarchical power over the 
independent States at the south of us, and the 
efforts of Spain to put down Cuban indepen- 
dence, the interests of the country are strong 
and decided. There is alsoa powerful public 
sentiment among our people, which would 
prompt them to active efforts in aid of the 
liberal cause, in either of the cases above enu- 
merated ; and the neutrality laws, by restraining 
or embarrassing those efforts, would work ad- 
versely to the interests of our country. To as- 
semble Congress, and consummate legislation for 
the removal of these restraints, would consume 
valuable time which might be of the utmost mo- 
ment in deciding the fate of the contest between 
American liberty and European usurpation. It 
is to prevent the loss of that time, and give the 
country at once the benefit of the active efforts of 
our people, that it is thought wise to entrust tho 
President with power to remove the legal re- 
straint, and leave our citizens free to exercise the 
right of intervention which they possess under the 
laws of nations. 








THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 

The charter of this gigantic monopoly over 
more than three millions of square miles in 
America, expires in 1859. The question of its 
renewal has been agitated in England for some 
years past. There is a powerful private interest 
in favor of its continuation for another period of 
twenty-one years, but the great majority of the 
people of England are entirely averse to the re- 
newal of the charter. The members of the 
company belong to the noble families of Great 
Britain, and they derive an immense revenue 
from the business operations of the company. 
The policy of the company is to make the most 
out of its possessions, with the least expense. 
Consequently emigration for settlement is dis- 
couraged, trade is prevented, and the whole of 
the vast region is kept as a close preserve for the 
prosecution of the fur trade and fisheries by the 
hired servants of the corporation. 

The merchants and manufacturers of Eng- 
land unite with the great mass of the people, in 
condemnation of this monopolizing policy, 
whereby so large a portion of the British pos- 
sessions in America are shut up from coloniza- 
tion, and extensive outlets for trade and com- 
merce kept closed. The Palmerston ministry so 
far yielded to this powerful array of hostility 
against renewal of the charter, as to make the 
question contingent upon the action of the Can- 
adian provincial government. If the Canadas 
would consent to extend their jurisdiction over 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territorial posses- 
sions, then the charter was to die out; otherwise, 
the government would advise parliament to re- 
new it. Since that proposition was made, the 
Palmerston ministry itself has died out, and a 
regulaf tory ministry has taken its place. What 
the ultimate action of this new ministry may be, 
or whether it will live long enough to act upon 
it at all, is very problematical. In the mean- 
time, the subject has been taken up by the 
Canadian authorities, in the light presented by 
the British government, and commissioners have 
been appointed by the provincial authorities to 
investigate the whole matter, explore the terri- 
tory, and report upon the benefits of the pro- 
posed annexation. These commissioners now 
have the subject under consideration. 

The probability is, that the Canadas will de- 
cide to accept the proposition above alluded to, 
if the present ministry of Great Britain should 
stand by the act of its predecessor. As the Der- 
by government has quite as much trouble to take 
care of as it could desire, without shouldering 
the odious monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and would like moreover to avail it- 
self of the popular strength which a compliance 
with public opinion on this point wonld bring to 
its support, there is some chance that it wil! ad- 
here to the proposition of its predecessor. 
Should, however, the project fall through, either 
from the disinclination of the Canadas, or the 
reaction of the present ministry, and a removal 
of the charter be forced through parliament, 
there is one consideration, as bearing upon the 
rights of this country, which must not be lost 
sight of, in the further continuance of the com- 
pany’s monopoly. 

It will be recollected by our readers that the 
present charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
extends over the region of country embraced be- 
tween the Columbia River and the 49th parallel of 
latitude, included in the present Territories of 
Oregon and Washington. By the treaty for the 
settlement of the Oregon question, made between 
this country and Great Britain in 1846, the 
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MODERN FIRE-ARMS, 

The past twenty years have witne 
wonderful discoveries in the arts an 
and many practical improvements bas: 
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country, was admitted by England, but a clause 
was inserted providing that the possessory rights 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company should be re- 
spected by the United States. Under this pro- 
vision of the treaty, the company claim that their 
possessory rights extend over the whole region 
of country belonging to us, which lies north of 
Columbia River, and that the United States 
have only the sovereignty, with a naked fee, en- 
cumbered by this right of occupancy. The 
company has therefore claimed to exercise its 
authority within a portion of the Territories of 
Oregon and Washington, and to act entirely re- 
gardless of the local authorities. The United 
States, on the other hand, deny that the posses- 
sory rights of the company, which the treaty 
reserves to them, have any greater extent than 
the actual posts aad stations which they occupy 
and improve, and by no means cover the unlim- 
ited range over which their servants hunt, and 
traffic with the Indians. The interference of the 
company in the affairs of those two territories 
has been productive of much mischief, and called 
forth serious complaints from our citizens settled 
there. To quiet these troubles, our government 
has proposed to purchase the possessions of the 
company, within our himits; but the company 
has made such extravagant demands that noth- 
ing has ever been accomplished as yét. The ex- 
piration of the charter of course puts an end to 
the hunting and trading rights which the com- 
pany now claims within our limits, and if the 
charter is to be renewed by Great Britain, it is 
important that the possessions of the United 
States should be exempted from its operation. 
If this should be overlooked by John Bull, 
Jonathan will have a word to say about the 


matter. 





MODERN FIRE-ARMS. 


The past twenty years have witnessed many 
wonderful discoveries in the arts and sciences, 
and many practical improvements based thereon. 
Man is naturally a fighting animal, and there- 
fore, as a matter of course, a due share of his 
attention has been devoted to perfecting his im- 
The improvements in guns 
and cannon have fully kept pace with those in 
the more peaceful implements of human occu- 
pation. The Paixan and the Lancaster cannon 


“plements of strife. 


have offset the sewing and the reaping machines, 
as well as the Colt’s revolver and the Minnie 
rifle, the steel pen and the magnetic telegraph. 
Gun cotton has sprung up to rival gunpowder, 
and that in turn has been so far improved upon, 
that the Italian assassins who lie in wait to mur- 
der Louis Napoleon, make use of an exploding 
powder sixteen hundred times as powerful as 
common gunpowder. 

Even sedate old Massachusetts is brushing up 
her old firelocks, and swapping them off for 
something more powerful. The volunteer troops 
of the State are henceforth to be armed with the 
rifle musket, a newly-invented arm, of great 
power, which has recently been adopted by the 
United States. It is to be used with an elon- 
gated, expansion ball, and provided with rear 
sight, for greater accuracy of aim. A clasp 
bayonet is also attached, and the famous Muy- 
nard primer, to be used instead of the percussion 
cap. This new weapon, with a charge of pow- 
der one third less than that used in the present 
musket, will drive a ball one half heavier than 
is now used, completely through a three inch 
pine plank, at a thousand yards distance ; while 
the old musket will send its ball only three hun- 
dred yards, and barely penetrate the plank. 
The rifled chamber also renders the aim of the 
new weapon much more accurate than the old 
one, even at a larger range than the latter will 
carry. With this superior piece, the Massachu- 
setts volunteers will be a much more effective 
substitute for regular troops than heretofore ; and 
they will now take greater interest in target 
practice than heretofore, because steadiness and 
accuracy of aim, and not chance, will decide the 
contest, and award the prize. 

While on the topic of fire-arms, we desire to 
make mention of an application of the revolver 
principle and electric discharge to cannon, re- 
cently invented and exhibited at Buffalo, N. Y. 
The piece exhibited was a small brass gun, 
mounted upon wheels, and so constructed that a 
retary cylinder, containing four charges, consti- 
tutes the breach. The charges in the cylinder 
are replenished to any extent, by means of a 
hopper, and the piece is fired as rapidly as a 
man can work an ordinary lever backward and 
forward. The piece is discharged by electricity, 
at the rate of thirty rounds per minute; and 
what is most singular in reference to the process, 
is, that the cylinder does not become heated, 
however rapid the discharge. This singular 
phenomenon is attributed to the electric fluid, 
the cylinder being rendered perfectly electrical by 
means of its connection with the battery and 
wires by which the ignition is caused. After 
two hundred rounds, fired in rapid succession, 
at the rate of about thirty rounds per minute, 
and without once using the swab, the breech, in- 
stead of being hot, was found to be much cooler 
than when the firing commenced. The inventor 
is confident that with good powder he can fire 
sixty rounds per minute. In this experiment 
the powder used was of very poor quality. The 
Buffalo Express states that the experiment was 
completely suecessful in demonstrating the utility 
of the invention, and that the inventors purpose 
to lay it before our government at an early day, 
in the meantime securing patents in Europe and 
this country. 





MarrTers 1n Paris.—Things in Paris are 
snarled up. The bitterest hatred exists between 
the civil and the military, and the occasional 
duels between the representatives of the two 
classes are a /’outrance. 

Bap ror Pork Deaters.—The hog cholera 
has again made its appearance in Kentucky, In- 
diana, Tennessee and Arkansas, sweeping off 
hundreds of unhappy swine. 








A stRaNGE Birp.—In Taunton, Mass., they 
have a perfectly white robin, with a mate of the 


ordinary plumage. It is a curious freak of 
nature. 










SHACKLES ON COMMERCE, 


The abolition of the Stade duties, imposed 
upon the commerce of the world navigating 
the river Elbe in Germany, now occupies the 
attention of nations which are interested in mar- 
itime traffic. The little town of Stade is situ- 
ated on the river Elbe, about twenty-five miles 
below the free city of Hamburg, and belongs to 
the kingdom of Hanover. Thatriver, being the 
boundary between the different States of Hano- 
ver, Holstein and Mecklenburg, is by the law of 
nations, open to the navigation of vessels of all 
nations. Yet for eight hundred years past, a tax 
has been levied at Stade upon all vessels passing 
up the river for purposes of commerce. These 
dues originated in a grant from the Emperor 
Conrad IL, of Germany, called the Salique, 
who in 1038 A. D., gave permission to the Arch- 
bishop of Hamburg, to establish a market at 
Stade, and to levy a tax upon all goods offered 
for sale there, the proceeds of the tax to be ap- 
propriated to the use of the Catholic church at 
Hamburg. The archbishops, in process of time 
stretched their prerogative into a claim of transit 
duties from all vessels passing upwards from the 
sea, past the town. The ownership of Stade has 
passed successively from nation to nation, car- 
rying with it the custom of levying these con- 
tributions upon commerce, and since the forma- 
tion of the present kingdom of Hanover in 1814, 
has vested in that power. 

The annual amount of taxes levied upon the 
commerce of the world by this unfounded and 
unreasonable claim, is at the present time about 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars; and 
for the black mail thus paid to the petty King of 
Hanover, no return whatever is made by that 
power in the shape.of aids to the navigation of 
the river. The Free City of Hamburg, with 
which the larger part of the commerce of the 
Elbe is carried on, bears the whole expense of 
keeping the channel clear, buoying, and sup- 
porting the light houses. In this state of the 
case a movement has been started in the United 
States, and in England, for the unconditional 
abolition of the Stade dues, the gallant and suc- 
cessful lead of the United States in procuring, 
during the last administration, the abolition of 
the Danish Sound dues, being taken for an ex- 
ample in the present case. The successful 
movement of our government to throw off the 
time-hallowed exactions of Denmark upon the 
free entrance to the Baltic Sea, struck Europe 
with consternation ; at first old fogyism held up 
its palsied hands in horror ; but our government 
pressed its purpose with unyielding firmness, 
and the result was, that the commercial powers 
of Europe took sides with the United States, and 
the treaty of Copenhagen was formed, whereby 
Denmark agreed to abandon her practice of cen- 
turies, and give up her claim to tax the com- 
merce of other nations passing by her shores into 
the Baltic. The stand taken by our country in 
this matter was highly to its credit, and elevated 
the character of the nation in the estimation of 
all Europe. In that case, it was conceded that 
an equitable compensation was due to Denmark 
for her expense in erecting and maintaining 
lighthouces, bucye, landmerke, ow., aud & Proper 
compensation was granted to her by the treaty. 
For the United States, the sum agreed upon was 
three hundred and ninety-three thousand dollars, 
in full of all claims, present and future. The 
case of the Stade dutics and Hanover is some- 
what different, for it does not appear that that 
kingdom is entitled to a cent for any money she 
has ever laid out to improve the navigation of 
the Elbe ; and therefore this old relic of the dark 
ages of Europe—the times when might made 
right—will probably be swept away without any 
equivalent being paid to the King of Hanover. 

_—_— UH oor > —__—_———_ 


Me. Batou’s New Piay.—The play of Miralda, written 
by M. M. Ballou, Esq., of the ‘‘ Pictorial,” was performed 
for the first time last evening at the Howard Atheneum. 
It met with that success which must have been highly 
gratifying to the author, and in its representation the 
—— jor ability of the management appeared to admir- 
able effect. The plot is simple, but is remarkable for its 
neatness of construction and naturalness of development, 
the dialogue brisk and to the point, and the situations 
exceedingly wellarranged. Mrs. Barrow enacted the part 
of Miralda in the most acceptable manner, and great 
credit is also due the exertions of Messrs. Owens, Jordan, 
Wallack, and Norton. The former was ularly 
amusing. There were hearty calls at the end of the sec- 
ond and third acts, and one for the author at the latter 
ye elicited an appropriate response from Mr. Wallack. 

‘he play, in short, was a decided triumph, and frequent 
bursts of applause from the audience spoke of the very 
favorable impression it had created.— Boston Post. 





GenEALOGIcAL.—A toadying writer in a 
Paris paper is undertaking to show that the Bo- 
napartes sprang from a very ancient and noble 
family of Lombardy. This is enough to raise 
the great emperor out of his sarcophagus and out 
of his boots—for he prided himself on springing 
from the people, and loved to flaunt his lowly 
origin in the faces of the sovereigns and aristo- 
crats of Europe. He was proud of being a 


parvenu. 





MusicaL Pun.—A gentleman at a musical 
party, where the lady was very particular not to 
have the concord of sweet sounds interrupted, 
seeing that the fire was going out, asked a friend, 
in a whisper, “‘ How he could stir the fire with- 
out interrupting the music?” “ Between the 
bars,” replied the friend. 

2s 

Baiov’s Picrorray.—We this week com- 
mence a new volume of this favorite American 
illustrated journal. Bright and original, full of 
charming engravings and delightful reading 
matter. For sale everywhere at five cents per 
copy, or $2 50 a year by subscription. 


es 

Japan.—Mr. A. M. Gaskewitch is appointed 
Russian consul to Japan. He will be there with 
his wife who will be the first European woman 
ever allowed a residence in Japan. It is a nice 
country to keep house in, Japan blacking and 
candlesticks are so easily procured. 
——— 

Drinxine Soncs.—A modern writer says 
that Bacchanalian songs can hardly be said to 
form a distinct or original department in the lite- 
rature of this country. We are not at all ashamed 
of the fact. 





“(12 = > —____——_ 

Roses.—Professor Agassiz thinks the creation 
of roses was coeval with that of the first woman 
—the fairest flower and the fairest creature given 
to the world at the same moment. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

The common sense qualities constitute our in- 
tellectual worth—spurn these and you are lost. 

Humboldt (87 years old) is still making scien- 
tific acquisitions and studying hard. 

There is an elm tree in Sheffield Village, 
Mass., whose trunk measures 30 feet round. 

Gen. S. C. Jacobs, formerly assistant post- 
master general, lately died at Natchez. 

Several persons in Chicago supply families 
with milk (?) made entirely of chalk and drugs. 

A fool at New Orleans on a wager drank six- 
teen glasses of gin rapidly and died. 

The New Jersey strawberry crop this year was 
large, and peaches promise well. 

Mrs. Cunningham Burdell, of unhappy noto- 
riety, has bought a farm near Carrolton, Ohio. 

The Turkish admiral is so much pleased with 
this city he intends living here for the present. 

It is said that $40,000 has been paid to citizens 
of Whately, Mass., this spring for tobacco. 

Emigration to California began in 1853. It then 
had 15,000 inhabitants ; now it has 600,000. 

Madame Orsini has left Paris for the village in 
Italy in which she has long been schoolmistress. 

A deacon said of dress, “ If there’s vanity in 
the head, ’tis best to hang out the sign.” 

Three weeks ago twenty-three dollars a barrel 
were paid in New York for Cape Cod cranberries. 

When a man owns he has been in the wrong, 
he merely says he is wiser to-day than yesterday. 

When there’s love in the heart, there’s a rain- 
bow in the eye that gilds every cloud. 

It is not strange that an ass once talked like a 
man, while so many men talk like asses. 

A Frenchman’s idea of life, “ Eat, drink, and 
love—the rest is not worth a straw.” 

The widow of Joe Smith has married a tay- 
ern-keeper, and thinks the saints are humbugs. 

The human eye has wonderful power, but more 
subduing is the music of a woman’s voice. 

Meanness will mildew the brightest flower that 
ever opened its petals to the dew of affection. 

Why are handcuffs like evidences of a loan to 
government? Because they are State bonds. 

There is a policeman in every man’s conscience 
—though not always found on his beat. 

The difference between a ship and a hen is, 
the hen lays one egg, and the ship lays t(w)o. 

Evil deeds, like nettles, cannot be ploughed 
out, but are constantly rising to view. 

Earth is so kind, that just tickle her with a 
hoe and she laughs with a harvest. 


THE VENDETTA: 


—oR,— 


THE SECRET OF CONFESSION. 
A TALE OF CORSICA. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ STEEL AND GOLD,” THE “PHANTOM OF THE 
SEA,” ‘‘ BRIDE OF PARIS,”’ ETO., ETO. 





We shall commence, in the next number of 
The Flag of our Union, the publication of a 
novelette with the above title, on which the 
gifted author has been long engaged. The 


scene lies in Corsica, and on the terrible custom 
of she Weeassemy ve vivul-Tevenge, the story 


hinges. The tale abounds in startling incidents 
and highly dramatic effects, wrought out with 
great power, while the singular manners of the 
Corsicans are depicted with graphic fidelity. 
Though intensely exciting, the narrative has also 
a high moral purpose, and exhibits the triumph 
of steadfast integrity in the midst of the most 
terrible temptations to which the moral nature of 
man can be subjected. We predict for this re- 
markable production a success even greater than 
that which’ has attended the previous productions 
of the same favorite author. 





Tae Art or War.—Marshal Piusegur af- 
firms that all we know of the art is, “ principally 
nothing.” Some slight smattering of knowledge 
in the manner of fortifying places, and the attack 
and defence thereof, together with the evolutions 
and exercises of the battalion (many of which 
are perfectly impracticable in the face of the 
enemy), this is the summit of our acquirements, 
and we neither know nor trouble ourselves 
further. 


+ aoe > 
A FLoatine Scnoor.—The first public ex- 
hibition of the pupils of the Baltimore floating 
school was held quite recently. The examina- 
tions in the various branches of study, and the 
proficiency displayed in nautical matters, bend- 
ing and furling sails, etc., are represented as very 
satisfactory. The number of pupils at present 
on the school ship is sixty-four. Of course, as 
they are all afloat, the pupils goon swimmingly. 
—_—— Oe 
Newrort.—Many of our citizens have gone 
to this famous old place to enjoy the cool sea 
breezes, the music, dancing, yachting, driving, 
and all the other charms that make it a terrestrial 
paradise. Newport is an old favorite of ours, 
and we wish our summer sanctum was within its 
limits. 








Maysor §S. B. Patrney.—Our friend the Ma- 
jor was recently re-appointed and confirmed as 
collector of the port of Barnstable. Major 
Phinney is immensely popular wherever known, 
and deserves all the favors that fortune can 
shower on his head. 


Horror 
THE nosiest ROMAN OF THEM ALL.— 
Lieutenant-General Scott is now in his seventy- 
third year, and yet he appeared erect and firm 
as ever when he reviewed the cadets at West 
Point lately, looking every inch a Paladin. 
_—_—_—— Oreo 
Tue Inprans.—The Texan rangers lately 
obtained a brilliant victory over a horde of ma- 
rauding red-skins. In valor, to say nothing of 
skill, the pale faces are superior to the children of 
the forest and prairie. 


—___.____- 2a 
Casus Betu1.—Mr. Felix Belly, French am- 
bassador to Central America has been talking 
about French interference on the continent in a 
manner not at all acceptable the lieges of the 
starry flag. 


Tue Derr 1x Frormpa.— The deer in 
Florida are said to be dying off rapidly of a 
strange disease, which nobody can account for. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Wife's Secret: or, Struggles of the Heart.” A 
romance of real life, by James FRANKLIN Firts. | 
. “ Looking forward hopefully,” stangzas by Wau E. | 

'ABOR. 

“The Artist's Bride,” a story by CLana Avevsta. 

“ Shadows, then Sunshine,” tale by Marcarert VERNB. 

** New Love,” a story by Wruuas C. WaLLace. 

“Can't you guess?” verses by Err T. Hyarrt. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ans picture, representing Class Day at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Representation of an Arabic French School at Algiers. 
Girls’ School at Algiers, under direction of Madame 


Luce: 
— of the Town House and Post-Office at Fitchburg, 
ass. 


View in the centre of Fitchburg, Mase. 
Picture of Billerica Centre, Mass. 
View of Howe School, Billerica, Mase. 


Picture of Italian Brigands plundering a Diligence in 
the Mountains. 


A whole page engraving, representing the laying of the 
Cable of the Atlantic Telegraph. 


*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


0G> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 





| 

| 

Lieut. C. W. Havelock, nephew of the late | 
major general, was recently fatally shot during | 
an — with the rebels, near Jaunpore, | 
in India. 

Herr Carl Beethoven, nephew to the great 
composer, in whose memoirs he figures more 
largely than favorably, has just died at Vienna, 
aged Efty-two years. 

The various schemes for the main drainage of 
London, which are estimated to cost from two to 
eleven millions sterling, ate strongly opposed by 
the rate-payers of London. 

Louis Napoleon means to leave Paris a mag- 
nificent monument of his power and govern- 
ment. He has already expended $50,000,000 in 
improvements, and contemplates an expenditure 
of $52,000,000 more. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer is on her wa) 


to Eng- 
land. She has fully recovered from 


i Hy : er ye 
gascar fever, and is preparing her account o 
that wonderful island, together with a descrip- 
tion of the Mauritius. 

The total number of depositors in the British 
Savings Banks on the 20th of November last, 
the date of the last returns, was 1,366,000, and 
the amount standing to their credit was about 
$175,000,000. 

It is said that the Duke of Oporto, brother of 
the se of Portugal, is to — the daughter 
of the Emperor of il. As the emperor has 
no male heir, the duke would thus be eventually 
called to the throne of Brazil. 


At the late supper at the Buckingham Palace, 
the places of Queen Victoria and of the pretty 
young Queen of Portugal were opposite to a 
magnificent silver ornament, representing a 
group of horses drinking at a fountain. No 
sooner did the queen approach, than the fountain 
commenced playin; logne water, filling the 
air with gra perfume. 





Dewvsrops of Wisdom, 


The brute has only animal wants to supply. 

He only is an acute observer who can observe 
minutely without being observed. 

Flowers are beautiful and significant gifts, and 
seldom unaceeptable or inappropriate. 

Murderers do not often wear roses in their 
button holes. Villains seldom train vines over 
cottage doors. 

Love, like fire, cannot subsist without contin- 
ual motion, and ceases to exist as soon as it 
ceases to hope or fear. 


Praise, though it may be our due, is not like a 
bank-bill, to be paid upon demand ; to be valu- 
able, it must be voluntary. 

The genius of the age and the concurrence of 
circumstances dispose of everything, and give to 
the same cast of character forms varied to 
infinity. 

Men of genius are rarely much annoyed by 
the company of vulgar people, because they have 
the power of looking at such persons as objects 
of amusement, of another race altogether. 

| 
| 





We ought to attend to our business, and not 
meddle with the affairs of others unless we are 
applied to, to render a service. We should 
condemn no one unheard. 

He that sympathizes in all the happiness of 
others, perhaps himself enjoys the safest happi- 
ness; and he that is warned by all the folly of 
others, has perhaps attained the soundest wisdom. 

There is not a single subject of deep human 
interest, respecting which you find not men of 

wer, of education, of industry, of earnestness 
in purpose, led to different—nay, often to the 
most opposite conclusions. 

The different characters of men are so diver- 
sified by the mixture of faults, vices, virtues, 
and of natural parts differently combined, that 
two characters, perfectly alike, are a much 
greater phenomenon in nature than two faces of 
a complete resemblance. 





Soker’s Budget. 


What is it that causes a cold, cures a cold, 
and pays the doctor? A draft. \ 

Why are crows the most sensible of birds ? 
Because they never complain without caws. 

Dr. Franklin used to say that rich widows were 
the only pieces of second hand goods that sold at 
prime cost. 

Who was the greatest chicken butcher, ac- | 
cording to Shakspeare? King Claudius, in 
“ Hamlet,” who did “ murder most foul.” 

“Too much familiarity breeds contempt,” 
says the ancient proverb; and how many mar- 
ried men have been martyrs to the truth of it! =| 

An Irishman being asked, on a rainy day, 
what he would take to a@ message from 
Bull’s Head to the Battery, answered: “Sure, 
I’d take a coach.” 

A sick glutton sent for the doctor. “I have 
lost my appetite,” said he, in great alarm. “Al! 
the better,” said the doctor; “‘ you'll be sure to 
die if you recover it.” | 

“My German friend, how long have you been 
married?” “Vel, dis a ting I seldom don’t 
like to talk abouts, but ven I does, it seems to 
me about so long as it never vas.” 

The most remarkable instance of indecision 
we ever heard of, was that of a man who sat up 
all night, because he could not decide which to 
take off first, his coat or his boots. 

A story is told of a person asking another 
whether he would advise him to lend a certain 
friend of theirs money. “What! lend him 
money? You might give him an emetic, and | 
he wouldn’t return it.’ 

Jerrold said to an ardent young gentleman 
who burned with a desire to see himself in print : 
“Be advised by me, young man; don’t take 
down the shutters before there is something in 
the window.” 

















Quill and Srissors. 


Tt is said that one of the editors of the Lewis- 
burgh Chronicle, soon after commencing to learn 





| the printing business, went to see a preacher's 


daughter. The next time he attended meeting 
he was considerably astonished at hearing the 
minister announce as his text, “ My daughter is 
grievously tormented with a devil.” 


The capital of the London General Omnibus 
Company is £9007000 ; its total receipts exceed 


| £600,000 per annum; it disburses upward of 
| £140,000 per annum in the mere wages of 


drivers, conductors, horsekeepers, and other 


| laborers, and spends more than £200,000 per 


annum in provender for horses. 

James McDonald, a_ revolutionary soldier, 
aged 113 years, passed through Rahway, N. J., 
lately, on foot, on his way to visit his friends. 


| The old gentleman is still hearty. He served 
| through the Revolution, and was afterwards with 


the French at Salamanca. 
who is 84 years old. 


A new material for paper is said to have been 
discovered in the fibre of the beet root, which re- 
mains after sugar making and distillation. It is 


He has a son living, 


| twenty per cent. cheaper than common paper, 


and has been used in cartridges at Woolwich 
arsenal. It is to be introduced and tested in this 
country. 

A special train on the Canada Grand Trank 
Railway, lately, ran twenty-eight miles in twen- 
ty-five minutes—a rate of sixty-six miles per 
hour! Such running is injurious to the ma- 
ghinery, impairs the permanency of the track, 
and is highly dangerous to those on the trains. 

The fishermen of the lakes are about to com- 
eee with the fishermen of the seaboard. A 

hester paper records the departure of a vessel 
from that city on a cod fishing voyage to the 
coast of Labrador. The voyage is an experi- 
ment, being the first from that port. 


The total length of all the canals in the United 
States is 5059 miles, costing on an average 
$42,000 per mile, or one-sixth more than the cost 
of our railways. The total inland navigation of 
the United States is 24,533 miles in length, and 
is the grandest in thé world. 

A gang of regulators are administering lynch 
law in the eastern part of Florida. They bo 
five persons in and about Tampa Bay within a 
month, for various offences ; in one case taking 
the criminal out of a court room, where he was 
on trial before a jury. 

Nantucket is a wonderful place! The Mirror 
says they have any quantity of ice there, and a 

arty of fifty were seen skating one day lately, 
between the Bar and Great Point. The ice is 
no doubt housed, and the party were fishing for 
a fish called skate. 

A shark was killed at Mehemsha Bight near 
Gay Head, recently, which measured 28 feet in 
length and four feet in diameter. He had three 
rows of teeth, and his liver produced six barrels 
of oil. He was caught by getting aground at 
ebb tide. 

A southern Methodist minister, detailing his 
experience on a “certain” circuit, counted 
twenty-six children that were named after him, 
and added that during the year he received as 
compensation for his labor thirteen dollars. 

Mrs. Betsey Eastman, of Hopkinton, N. EH. 
on her ninety-eighth birthday spun over five 
skeins of sweking yarn, and has during the past 

year spun over one hundred skeins of yarn, and 
knit about fifty pairs of stockings and socks. 

A troublesome disease prevails to a consid- 
erable extent in Worcester and vicinity. It is 
called “ epidemic sore eyes,”’ and is an epidemic 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
eyeball and lid. 

A committee of the New York Common 
Council has resolved to recommend the appro- 
priation of $5000 for the purpose of trying the 
experiment of a foundling hospital in that city. 

Some German physicians have testified that it 
is virtaally impossible for a man to contain 
enough of lager beer to produce intoxication. 

George D. Prentice, the editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal, has enrolled himself a member of 
the Sons of Temperance. 

The French Journal of Fashion hints at the 
propriety of wearing shorter skirts and diminish- 
ing the size of hoops. 

Postmaster Fowler, of New York, has placed 
on duty a lady to attend the window at the 
ladies’ delivery. 

Alum, melted in small quantity with beef 
tallow, hardens it, and is much used for this 
purpose. 

In a single thunder storm in the year 1793 no 
fewer than nineteen persons were killed in Buenos 
Ayres. 

A famous mare recently died in France at the 
age of fifty-two years. Peace to her manes ! 


Atlarriages. 
Tn thie city, by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Charles J. Whit- 
M. Blak 


more to Miss Sarah O. M. Blake. 
Ty Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Charles D. Snell to Miss 














Mary Llewes. 


By Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. John Whitcomb to Miss Anna 
. Carey. 

By Rey. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. James M. Torrey to Mise 
Flizabeth J. White. 

By Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. William H. Lewis to Miss 
Addie M. Priest. 

By Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Ilenry Hersey to Miss 
Georgianna Evans, both of Charlestown. 

By Rev. Mr. McLaren, Andrew Bell, Esq. of Chelsea, 
to Miss Ilarriet H. Lane. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. William II. 
Norris to Miss Ellen L. Bi tt. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Dr. Nevin, Mr. H. L. Jennings to 


| Miss Julia BE. Maine 


At Cambridgeport, by Justin Jacobs, Esq., Mr. John 
C. Stevens to Sarah A. Anderson. 

At Lynn, by Rey. Mr. Richards, Mr. Clarence H. Gay, 
of Boston, to Miss Carrie A. Wiley. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dutton, Mr. Simon Benson to 
Miss Catherine Flanders. 

At North Middleboro’, Mr Leander M Allen to Miss 
Susan Miller. 

At Sturbridge, by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Amasa 0. Morse, 
of Winchester, to Miss Mary H. Southwick. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Francis Shaw 
to Mies Elizabeth Bowman. 

At Portland, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Burgess, D. D., Rev. 
Alexander Burgess to Miss Maria Annetta Howard 











Deaths. 
In this city, Mr. Eben Boylston Jones, 31; Miss Maria 
Augusta Cole, 23; Mise Ronfoa Wilsher, 27; Mrs. Miriam 


B., wife of Dr. Joshua Abbot. 
At Chelsea, Mr. Joshua A. Carnes, 53. 





At Charlestown, Widow Mary Jordan, 72; Mr. John 
Mitchell, 49. 

At Dorchester, Mre. Etta F., wife of Mr. Edward P 
Nightingale, 25. 

At Cambridge, Miss Carrie B. Releher, 22 

At East Cambridge, Mr. Felix Talbot, 54 

At Somerville, Mr. George Whitney, 44 

At Brighton, Mr. George F. Pierce, 26; Mre. N.N 
Weert, 38 

At Brookline, Mr. Solomon Harrington, 62 

At South Malden, Mr. John Cutter, 75 

At Quincy, Mr. Edmund Marsh, 70. 

At Dedham, Hon. James Richardson, 87 

At Saugus, Capt. Jacob Newhall, 87 

At Salem, Mr. William Hermon, 49; Mrs. Polly B 
True, 7. 

At Danvers, Mr Cyrus K. Davis, 37 

At Essex, Mra. Mary Josephs, 8). 

At Rockport, Mr. John Stockman, 78 

At Wal . Miss Joanna Bond, 60 

At Reading, Miss Lydia Angelia Richardson, 22 

At Westfield, Widow Abigail Weller, 82. 

At New Bedford, Capt. Cyrus BE Clark, 32 

At Pittsfield, Mr Ei yden, 70. 

At Hinsdale, Mr. Silas Bottum, 51 

At Rehoboth. Mr. Hesekiah Hicks, 61 

At Plymouth, Mr. George R. Wiewell , 82 

At Southampton, Mr. Ira Searle, 87. 


| 
| 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SONG OF NATURE, 





BY GEORGE W. CROWRLL. 





The morn has come, and the darkness 
Has fied on wings of night; 

While soft up o’er the blushing sky 
Rush floods of golden light. 


And into my window stealing. 
Comes sweet, rich-scented air, 
The breath of the passing summer, 

From fields elysian fair. 


I hear the tuneful harmonies, 
That wild and gushing song, 

Which is ever swelling upward, 
In blended chorus strong. 


Tis the song of nature's minstrels, 
And wrought by hands divine, 

°Tis the grand old pealing organ, 
In God's vast temple, Time. 


While its strain of lofty music 
In thrilling cadence rings, 
°*Tis the voice of endless praises 

From all created things. 
















































It steals from the murmuring rill, 
The songster’s tuneful throat, 
As mid the forests deep and wild, 

He trills his cheering note. 


It is the sighing, moaning wind, 
With ocean’s solemn roar, 

Which sweeps with stern, resistless strength, 
Along the sounding shore. 


From Nature, and her vast expanse, 
Of earth, of air, and sea, 

Steals forth the never-ceasing strain 
Of mingled harmony. 


As forever onward, upward, 
Through corridors of time, 

Rolls the grand and swelling anthem, 
Eternal and sublime. 


Still shall distant, coming ages, r 
In symphonies of song, 

Down through time’s far-reaching vista 
Its lengthened notes prolong. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


KATIE ALLISON. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


Farmer Axvison’s wife was dead—the little 
patient, industrious woman who for eight long 
years had been to hera faithful loving partner— 
and while he sorrowed with a violence that 
threatened to destroy his reason, our villagers 
no less sincerely lamented their departed friend 
and neighbor. He had found her in the city, a 
pale, pretty little seamstress, and when he 
brought her to his country home, many sneered 
at his choice and prophesied that he would re- 
pent before the year was out. 

“ What could she do on a farm, with those lit- 
tle white hands?” ‘What would become of 
John Allison’s fine dairy now, when his timid 
little wife was really frightened at the sight of 
the twelve cows which nightly came into the 
yard to be milked ¢”” 

And so the gossips talked—each matron se- 
cretly thinking that one of her own rosy daugh- 
ters would have better filled the bride’s responsi- 
ble place, while the girls themselves wondered 
at handsome John Allison’s taste in choosing 
that “pale little thing,” when so many in our 
own village would have jumped at the chance of 
taking him, with his new house and well-stocked 
farm. Perhaps they had made this too manifest. 

It was long before Mrs. Allison became a fa- 
vorite in our village. Perhaps had John made a 
household drudge of her (as many foretold he 
would), our ladies, old and young, might through 
compassion have visited her; but when two 
sturdy maids were installed at the farm-house, 
permanent assistants. and in addition to the little 
woman’s other faults, John purchased a horse 
and neat little chaise for her especial use, the dis- 
like grew deeper than ever. Then her dress was 
another fearfully large item in the daily increas- 
ing account against her. Not that it was any- 
body’s business, but it was so ridiculous that they 
should wear “ such bonnets and such mantles !’” 
Why, the daughters of the lord of the manor 

did not wear any better clothes—the ladies Julia 
and Caroline H——, whose yearly allowance 
would have bought half the farms in our parish. 
Yet truth to tell, nothing could have been neater 
than Catherine Allison’s appearance that sum- 
mer when she come among us a bride, for the 
white crape bonnet and dove-colored silk dress 
were certainly in admirable taste. 

The first change in her favor appeared when 
our minister and his wife called on her (they had 
been travelling when she came), and their evi- 
dent liking for the stranger did much to remove 
prejudice. Soon after, a great sensation was 
created. The ladies Julia and Caroline H—— 
had also paid a visit to John Allison’s vine-cov- 
ered cottage, and spent several hours in inspect- 
ing the green-house, with its choice fruit and 
flowers, the fowl-yard where Catherine’s pets 
were the wonder of the parish, the kitchen gar- 
den, the orchard—everything was seen and ad- 
mired, and the ladies and their father had gone 
away delighted at the neatness, even elegance, 
of the whole establishment. 

A rare taste for the beautiful and picturesque 
had Catherine, and her young husband loved 
well to indulge it. Catherine’s popularity rose 
from this day, for it was well understood that to 
none other than a superior woman could Lord 
S—— introduce his young daughters; and the 
particular kindness ever after shown to John 
Allison was as much owing to his wife’s good 
qualities, as to the old nobleman’s avowed re- 
spect for the young farmer’s sterling worth. 

When the family went to London, and some 
choice cattle were sent down to Whittlesford for 
John, “ soine of the Duke of Devonshire’s own 
breed,” Catherine’s poultry-yard received a valu- 
able addition as well in a “few of the rarest 
kinds.” 

Two years after their marriage, a little daugh- 
ter was born to John and Catherine Allison, the 
only addition that could possibly have been 

made to their happiness. A fair little lady she 
was, with her soft brown eyes and rose-leaf 
cheek, and lips like the half-opened bud. John 
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Allison called her his “ apple-blossom ”—and it 
was no bad comparison—and he loved her until 
he feared to think what might be his feelings 
should he lose her. The Ladies H—— were 
still away; but when the news reached their 
London home, a costly cradle found its way to 
Whittlesford, a bed fit for a little princess, all 
rosewood and blue silk and dainty lace—John 
said “ far too fine for their humble home,” but 
Catherine laid her little one on the soft pillows 
and pronounced it perfect. 

It was only now that our good village folks 
began to understand and appreciate Catherine— 
to find out how gentle, kind and benevolent she 
was. No one ever heard her repeat an ill story 
of a neighbor, or draw an unkind inference, or 
knew her to regret an opportunity to do a favor. 
She took no additional pride with their rising 
fortunes (unless it might have been in her hand- 
some, well-to-do husband), but dressed as neatly, 
and lived as unostentatiously as ever. She sel- 
dom went out, except on the Sabbath, when lean- 
ing on her husband’s arm, she walked regularly 
twice to the old parish church, or when some 
case of sickness required her personal attendance. 
To the poor, out of their abundance John Allison 
and his wife freely gave; and the apples, the 
milk, the honey and the corn they annually gave 
away, added much to the comfort of many a 
poverty-stricken household. Then at Christmas, 
it was pleasant to see Mr. Allison’s anxiety lest 
any one of the poor cottagers should be over- 
looked in the general distribution of beef and 
mutton, the materials for plum-puddings, and 
the wood and coal wherewith to cook the same. 

There came a year at last—a year of suffering 
long to be remembered throughout the length 
and breadth of England—when wheat was a 
guinea a bushel, and bread was far beyond the 
reach of the poor man. It was a time of tempta- 
tion to John Allison, but Catherine stood beside 
him like a good angel. Long years afterward, 
when the daisies were blooming on her grave, 
the villagers told how she sold all her choice 
poultry, the petted favorites of many years, that 
the money might buy bread for the poor; and 
her husband, with tears, declared that her per- 
suasions alone saved him from doing as other 
prosperous farmers did then—take cruel advan- 
tages of the necessities of the suffering. 

Lord S—— lost his election that year by advo- 
cating the use of rye and other articles in the 
making of bread for the cottagers; but one and 
all blessed John Allison and his gentle help- 
mate, and I doubt if any of the long line of no- 
ble ladies whose ashes reposed under the chan- 
cel, were ever more generally beloved and re- 
spected than Catherine Allison, who probably 
could have traced her pedigree no further back 
than her own father. 

Need I say that the child of sugh parents was 
all they could wish?—that little Katie Allison 
was the pride of our village, beloved equally by 
our good pastor and his wife (who, childless 
themselves, looked upon-her almost as their 
own), and the poorest laborer on her father’s 


farm? The gayest little singing-bird that ever 
made glad a home—well ungnt ner mvc], wien 


a sort of prophetic terror, clasp her in her arms 
and say her song “ was too sweet to last long.” 


When Katie was five years old, her mother 
caught a cold—just such a cold as thousands 
take and say, “O, it is not much! I shall be 
well in a few days,” and the end of that few 
days is—eternity! Mrs. Allison said so herself, 
at first; but by-and-by the cough grew worse, 
and the pain in her side increased a little, and a 
dull, languid feeling oppressed her. She made 
no complaint—she never did—but it was strange 
to miss her in the accustomed place at table, and 
to listen in vain for her pleasant voice about the 
house; John Allison found it very strange and 
sad, yet he never dreamed how near was the time 
coming when he should see and hear her in his 
house no more forever. 

As the weeks went on, he grew restless and 
uneasy, watching her incessantly; and people 
found that it was not well to speak of his wife’s 
changed appearance—his temper could not bear 
it now. ‘To her, he ever spoke encouragingly. 
“ She would be better when the summer came 
again, and they could go out once more to- 
gether.” He thought the weakness would all 
pass away again, and he “had never seen her 
look better in the face than now.” This was 
only too true; for the hectic flush now supplied 
all that had ever been wanting to make her beau- 
tiful, and the brightness of her eyes, and the 
false, fever strength, only too sadly misled the 
anxious husband. But the summer came—and 
Catherine Allison was dying! We all knew it 
now; she had known it long, and vainly striven 
to make him believe the truth. 


To her child, Catherine now clung with a 
fearful love; it was all that kept her from 
heaven—the one tie that bound her to earth. 
Never for an hour, by day or night, would she 
allow Katie from her side; and in attending to 
her child, were the mother’s last days solely 
devoted. In the wild June days, they sat 
together in the rose-bowered cottage porch—a 
sad yet lovely picture; and many a stranger 
that summer visiting our ancient church, sighed, 
as they caught a passing glance of that dying 
mother and her beautiful child. 

There came a lord, one day, to see the old 
monuments—a fine, handsome youth of sixteen, 
with a haughty, high-bred air, yet gentle too. 
He stopped and spoke to little Katie, asking for 
some of the roses with which she had filled her 
basket to overflowing, and thinking, while he 
took them from her hand, that never before had 
such a vision of beauty appearedon earth. The 
child’s white dress was not more spotless than 
her fair, uncovered shoulders, nor the pink roses 
a more delicate shade than her rounded cheek. 


Mrs. Allison smiled assent when the youth 
begged leave to rest beneath the flowing porch ; 
“he had travelled far, and the day was warm.” 
And he sat for two long hours and talked—not 
of such subjects as boys usually converse on, 
for he had known much of sorrow in his young 
life, and yet wore sombre garments for a loved 
mother’s memory. It was a strange meeting, 
and neither knew the other’s name; yet when 
the handsome young stranger, in departing, 

































































































































kissed little Katie’s cheek, and bent one knee in 
lowly reverence on touching her mother’s hand, 
both mother and child felt as if they had known 
him for years. 

From the first cottager he met, the strange 
youth learned the names of his new acquaint- 
ances; but his, they could never discover. 
That was the last day that Catherine Allison left 
her room; a few more weeks of rapid decline, 
and all suspense was ended. 

Poor little Katie was sent away, when all was 
over; but on the day of the funeral, the tender- 
hearted old farmer to whose care she had been 
consigned, could no longer refuse her pitifal 
pleading to be taken to her mother. He carried 
her to the desolate house, and placing her in her 
father’s arms, recalled him thus to life and ac- 
tion. For Catherine’s child, he must live, and 
no longer neglect his motherless little one, who, 
in the past few days of suffering and sorrow, had 
pined for the accustomed care. 

They laid her in the quiet old churchyard, fair 
Catherine Allison, and they put a simple white 
stone to mark her resting-place, bearing her 
name and age, twenty-four years. She was 
only sixteen when John Allison first brought her 
to his happy home. 





How soon a year is gone! and how many 
changes the twelve short months usually bring 
even in a quiet village, as Whittlesford was in 
the days I write of. Some of the old residents 
were gone to their long rest; others had come to 
take their places. 

Among the newly-married ones, at the end of 
the year, was John Allison. If his first choice 
had given offence to our villagers, his second 
raised a perfect storm of dislike, and, to the 
credit of humanity be it said, for far better rea- 
sons. That sweet little Katie should have a 
strange mother, was bad enough; but such a 
mother! No words could express the feelings 
of the people on first beholding the new Mrs. 
Allison. She was a sergeant’s widow, with all 
the vulgarity usually acquired from barrack life, 
with aloud voice and a tawdry dress, and a 
complexion which hinted at a love for some 
beverage stronger than coffee. 

She had two daughters older than Katie, bold 
little hoydens, well versed in barrack-yard con- 
versation and manners—in fact, such children as 
our quiet village folks had never seen in their 
lives. By what mancuvres this woman had 
succeeded in entrapping the young widower, 
none could tell; but certain it is that he put her 
in Catherine’s vacant place, and gave his little 
girl entirely to her care. Thathe did not love 
her, we all knew; and that he learned to fear 
her fierce temper, was also soon discovered. 

Catherine’s two domestics, deeply attached as 
they were to Katie, could not put up with the 
tyranny of the new mistress; and in spite of Mr. 
Allison’s entreaties, backed by offers of double 
wages, both the girls left. Under their care, the 
child had missed but little of the mother’s love, 
for they were faithful and good ; but when given 
up to the stranger, she soon showed the change. 


Har narean and drese aver kept so neatly, were 
now neglected ; her playthi 


ings were appropri- 
ated by the Misses Dobson, and she came at 
last to be little better than a slave to their 
caprices. 

John Allison saw it all; and what he did not 
see, the neighbors told him. But he had so long 
been used to Catherine’s gentle persuasion and 
loving rule, that he shrank in alarm and horror 
from the terrible passion of the sergeant’s widow, 
instantly aroused by any remonstrance in favor 
of the child. - 

“She was well enough cared for, the idle lit- 
tle thing, who spent all day sitting about among 
the flowers! Did he suppose that she was going 
to slave herself to death, working for that child, 
while her own two poor girls were in rags?” 
And thus she would run on for hours, until he 
was fairly driven off to his farm to find peace. 

Poor little Katie, when any of them struck or 
ill-used her, used to take shelter under the 
churchyard trees, where, sitting on her mother’s 
grave, she always spent her sorrowful hours. 

John Allison was naturally a peaceable man ; 
for the sake of a quiet home, he yielded all dis- 
puted points to his termagant wife, and in secret 
soothed his child’s wounded feelings, rather than 
cause more anger by openly taking her part. 
The home was very different from what it had 
been in Catherine’s time. Then, all was love 
and peace; now, Mrs. Allison’s quarrels with 
her servants, her ill treatment of Katie, and the 
boisterous behaviour of her two daughters, made 
it a very bedlam for a man of Farmer Allison’s 
quiet habits. 

No visitors ever went to the cottage now; the 
neighbors made no attempt to disguise their 
opinions of Mrs. Allison, and tbe ladies from the 
Manor House passed her by unnoticed. As 
years passed on, Katie might have grown up in 
ignorance but for the kindness of the good cler- 
gyman and his lady, who gave her what instruc- 
tion they could, and furnished her with books to 
improve herself. 

Mr. Allison, through the importunities of his 
wife, made a will giving the three children an 
equal share of the property at his death, a most 
unfair proceeding towards his own child, but as 
I said before, he dare not refuse to comply with 
his tyrant’s demands. It would be vain to de- 
scribe the system of saving which Mrs. Allison 
now adopted, in order to increase the fortune 
her girls were eventually to share ; or to explain 
the feelings she entertained towards Katie for 
holding one third of it from her own darlings. 

When Katie was fourteen, the house servants 
were dismissed ; and as the Misses Dobson were 
at a fashionable boarding-school, their mother 
undertook the housework alone with her step- 
daughter. Of course, the poor child suffered ; 
bat, as heretofore, her father was helpless to re- 
lieve her. In spite of all Mrs. Allison’s mean 
savings, their affairs did not prosper. People 
said it was a judgment on John Allison that his 
cattle sickened and died, that the blight struck 
his crops, and year by year his property dwindled 
away. 

The girls came home, when Katie was fifteen. 
With their incréased expenses, Mr. Allison said 
he “ could no longer afford to keep domestics ; 








they must do the housework among them.” And 
as they had no idea of burying their newly- 
acquired accomplishments in the kitchen, of | daughter “comehome” boded no good to any 
course the additional burden was laid on the | one. Door Katie blushed and trembled under 
child of the house, poor Catherine’s petted 
darling. 


the cottage had ever witnessed, for Mrs. Allison 
was wondrous kind to the young men who vis- 
ited her daughters; but no one saw Katie, who | searching glance bestowed upon her, aud the 
at such times was doomed to Cinderella’s fate— | stately air with which he replied, “1 will see 
it being altogether against her stepmother’s pol- 
icy to permit the contrast of her beauty with her | lifting his hat from the grass, he drew Katie's 
own children’s coarse features and ungraceful 
forms. 
grown vulgar and awkward too, from the con- | green satin gown and cap, with pink streamers, 
stant association ; bat Katie possessed her moth- 
er’s own nature, the love of all that was beauti- 
ful, and the charity that thinketh no evil, and 
her face reflected the beauty of her disposition. 
She was handsomer than her mother had ever | meeting her to-day at her mother’s grave, had 
been, with more of the rose hue of health in her | claimed her acquaintance.” He coldly refused 
cheek, and a freer spring in her graceful step. 


this morning ?” asked Mr. Allison, as the family 
started for the usual Sabbath walk to the sanctu- 
ary, one fine summer day. 


asperity. 


Some one must do the work, Mr. Allison, and I 
hope you don’t think that me and my daughters 
are going to stay at home forever?” 


months, and you know I promised the minister 
she should go to-day. She wanted to so much, 
poor child.’”” And perhaps never more in his life 
had John Allison regretted his own weakness 
than at that moment. 


could not come.” 


tered the house of prayer with very different 
feelings from what he had once experienced 
when Catherine’s little hand rested lovingly on 
his arm. 





ment keenly. She had been urged to make unu- 
sual exertions all the week, with the promise 
that once more she should sit in her accustomed 
place on the Sabbath, and hear the living words 
of warning and advice from the gray-haired 
pastor; and it required all his lessons to teach 
her on this occasion that her duty was submission. 





family, she took her Bible and went to her 
mother’s grave, her favorite place for reading ; 
but Katie did not read to-day. She sat watching 
the yew-tree shadows on the tombstones, and the 


little birds twittering in the sunshine, and by- | shielded her from the Misses Dobsons’ sarcastic 
and-by Ue woot oreine vf tho organ camo 


stealing through the sof¢ air and the voices of 
the congregation joining in a well-known hymn. 
Katie thought of her mother singing with the 
angels, and she wondered if she could see her 
child now, her poor neglected girl, whom not her 
own father dared to be kind to; and though the 
minister had said that her mother could see her 
at all times, she could in no wise believe that her 
departed parent could witness all that had taken 
place since she left earth, and still be happy. 
These were very puzzling thoughts for Katie, 
and she was too deeply absorbed in them to 
heed the coming of a stranger, who, pausing 
under the yew branches, watched her with 
pleased attention. He was tall and dark, with 
a slightly foreign look, and you would have said, 
from his air and appearance, that his compan- 
ions had been no cottage dwellers. 


first spoke ; but there was a rare charm in his 
conversation, and she soon forgot about her 
faded old muslin «ress, her worn shoes, and her 
shabby sun hat, when he told her that he was the 
stranger lad who ten years before had spent that 
pleasant hour with her and her mother, under the 





prevented her making the angry speech she had 
intended, the tone in which she bade her step- 


the look of rage and scorn bestowed upon her; 
buat not all the women in Whittlesford could 
have confused the stranger, or caused him for 
one instant to lose his self-possession. 

Mrs. Allison was completely crushed by the 


There was more company keeping now than 


Miss Allison in safety to her father.” Then 


little hand within his arm and followed the irate 
Almost any other child would have | dame, who in all her Sunday magnificence of 
stalked moodily homeward. 

The stranger did not introduce himself to 
Farmer Allison, save as a traveller who “many 
years agone had seen his little daughter, and 


the Misses Dobsons’ pressing invitation to be 
seated, and, Katie having disappeared, almost 
immediately went away. 

Of course there was much speculation in the 
cottage as to who he could be—the girls having 
formed a high opinion of his personal merits, 
while their mother, smarting under the recollec- 
tion of that haughty look, set him down at once 
asa “highwayman.” The studies of her youth- 
ful days had been mostly adorned with descrip- 
tions of such characters, and she scolded with 
unusual bitterness both Katie and her father for 
encouraging such a “ villain”’ to come about the 
house. 

Katie went with them to church that afternoon, 
and Miss Dobson, ina blue muslin gown and 
pink ribbons, and a book in her hand, took her 
station in the porch, in case the stranger should 
pass that way again. To her extreme annoy- 
ance, he accompanied the party home from 
chureh, having joined Katie at the door and 
walked by her side to the cottage gate, when, 





“Where is Katie? Is she not going to church 


His wife answered with more than usual 


“No! She cannot leave the house to-day. 


“No, but Katie has not been to church for two 


The wife’s face flushed with passion. 
“There were reasons, Mr. Allison, why she 


Yes, three reasons ; and he might havo seen 


them at that moment on the heads of his com- | jifting his hat, he bowed low and left her. 
panions in the shape of gay summer bonnets 
which had occupied their time and attention for 
the past week, leaving the neglected household 
work for Katie to attend to on the Sabbath. 


Mrs. Allison was in a rage, and avowed her 
determination to “put a stop to such doings at 
once.” But for once her husband contradicted 
her, and desired that “the child should be left 
to do as she pleased.” 

Mrs. Allison feared to make him too angry 
then, but in her heart she determined to prevent 
any more interviews with the stranger—not 
through any interest in Katie’s welfare, but 
solely from a spirit of contradiction and ill-tem- 
per. Acting on this resolution, she next morn- 
ing forbade any more visits to the churchyard, a 
cruel punishment to Katie, whose heart had 
throbbed all night in sweet response to the whis- 
pered request he had made to ‘meet him there 
once more.” 

While going through the daily routine of 
household affairs, her thoughts were wandering 
to the kind stranger resting under the yew trees, 
perhaps thinking her careless or indifferent about 
her promise; and very bitter were the tears she 
shed, when the loneliness of her own room 


No more words passed ; but the husband en- 


Katie in the morning had felt the disappoint- 


Within half an hour after the departure of the 


remarks, and lier stepmothor’s angry reproaches. 

None might know all the thoughts that passed 
through Katie Allison’s mind that sorrowfal 
night; but certain it is, that the cruel treatment 
of her relatives but added to the attachment to 
her new friend, and paved the way for feelings 
her innocent young heart was yet a stranger to. 

Three wretched days followed, and then she 
gave up all hope of seeing him again. He was 
to leave Whittlesford on Tuesday; this was 
Thursday. Life had lost many charms for Katie 
Allison ! 

It was midsummer. The wells were low, and 
Dame Allison in a fret about her new-made but- 
ter. With many angry words, she at last bade 
Katie take the pail and go down to the spring 
for cool water, and “mind-to hasten back in 
time.” 

Once the young girl would have joyfully ac- 
cepted the permission to leave the house for a 
breath of the fresh air under the beechwood 
boughs, where the cool water ran sparkling from 
the rock, and the fierce summer sun could not 
enter; but to-day she walks listlessly, and her 
father, watching her from a distant field, sends a 
boy to relieve her of her burden. He fills the 
pail, and carries it up the bank and over the 
fields, and Katie need-not hurry now; so she 
stands sadly looking into the clear pool, and lis- 
tening to the marmur of the little stream as it 
winds among the trees and through the meadow, 
until at last it falls into the river. 

Katie is so lost in thought, that she does not 
hear a footstep on the mossy bank; and when 
the stranger’s voice breaks the silence, she starts 
and is in danger of falling into the pool. His 
arm alone saves her; nor does he withdraw it 
again, for overcome with the suddenness of the 
surprise, she is weeping. 

“ Katie! dear little Katie! did I alarm you ?” 
he whispered, and drew her to his side until her 
flushed face was hidden on his shoulder. 

He did not ask if she was glad to see him 
again, but when she grew calm, he spoke of the 
fine day and the cool stillness of the beechwood, 
and gradually they began to talk, as they had 
done at their first meeting, without embarrase- 
ment. He spoke of his intended departure. 

“I thought you had gone,’”’ Katie answered. 
“I thought I should never see you again, and 
that perhaps you imagined I did not care.” 

1 know not what resolutions the young man 
might have made previous to this meeting, but 
the sight of Katie’s tearful eyes overset all his 
previous intentions. 

“I knew that you would have come, Katie, 
had you been permitted; I also knew that you 
suffered, for by my own feelings I can partly 

read yours; but if you imagined I could leave 
without seeing youonce more, you sadly mistook 
me. I love you, Katie; I believe I have loved 


Katie started and blushed a little when he 


rose-shaded poreh. He had travelled long in 
foreign lands, and only within the last few years 
returned to England, but he had never forgotten 
the little girl and her roses, and had come at 
last to Whittlesford to find out if she still re- 
membered him. 

Katie would not have known him again, but 
she had never forgotten the incident and told 
how long she and her mother had talked about 
him, “ even to the last day she lived.” Katie’s 
dark lashes were wet with tears,and there was 
something very like a tear glistening in the 
stranger's eye as she spoke. 

They talked very long and earnestly; so ear- 
nestly, that they took no heed of time—that the 
congregation had left the church. The stranger 
was learning all about Katie’s life, and all un- 
known to her, had discovered how good and 
truthful and humble she was—how she had 
crushed down her aspirations for a higher or 
happier life, and in silence strove to do her 
duty, unpleasant as it was. 

“ You are not happy, Katie! You do not like 
this life of drudgery ?” the stranger said. 

She glanced down at her hands—beautifully 
shaped little hands they were, but sadly discol- 
ored—and sighed and shook her head. 

“ Would you leave it, Katie? Would you 
leave them all, who are so unkind ‘to you, and 
the home where there are none to love you 
now ?” 

He glanced at the grave, and awaited her 
answer with anxiety. 

“I cannot leave my father,” she said at ast. 
“JT am all the comfort he has now; and she 
loved him so well! No, I cannot leave him.” you since I first saw you, a little child. But I 
And her tears fell fast, while she spoke. have seen and suffered much since then, Katie; 

“Yet had your mother lived to this day, | and I thought, when I came here, that never 
Katie, I know that she would not have refused | more could I trust a woman. I have learned to 
me her child.” | trast and hope once more; you have taught me 

Katie was spared making any reply, for at | how much there is of goodness yet in the world, 
that instant Mrs. Allison appeared through an | and if you can love me too, I shall have no rea 
opening in the hedge ; and though astonishment ! son to regret that my former hopes were destroyed. 































































































































self, Katic, nor can I do so yet; all | 
you will trust me, that you will let : 
my truth arise to make you sorrowful 
gone, for T must leave you to-day 
have I lingered here longer than I i: 
this interview has well repaid me.” 
He paused, waiting in vain for an : 
his companion’s face was hidden fr. 
He took both her hands in his and 
her eyes. He was very earnest in | 
however odd his method might be; 
all he wished to know in the young 
ful countenance, and his own was | 
diant with joy. There wis no tim. 
words. He put a slender chain in } 
to which was attached a ring of vx 
the pledge of betrothal, 

“When I come, if you still wear 
be a sign that you are unchanged 

* find that time alters your feelings + 
give me back the token. T shall nc 
for you are very young, Katie, and n 
may take place ere you see me agai: 
She was very young and inexperi 
better than a child, in fact; but she 
woman's heart, overflowing with sy 
another’s sorrow, and from the first 
that this young stranger had suffered 
grief. She laid her hand trustingly 
promised to remember his words, | 
him, and to love him antil he sh 
And looking in her earnest eyes he 
believed and was happy. 

John Allison had a short intervic 
daughter's lover ere he left the \ 
though he made no further disclosn 
to himself, the father felt satisfied the. 
for Katie was sincere, and his prom: 
to claim her would be sacredly kept. 


nothing of the engagement, Katio 
much annoyance, and save to taun. 
some jest about her wonderful lover, 
mentioned him. She wore his cha 
neck, and when alone, his ring upon 
but no other eyes than her own ever b 
A fow weeks after his departure she 
letter, a long, loving letter, full of 
of encouragement and advice, and « 
tender in its tone that many tears 
pages ere she had read it through. 
her that he was going abroad, tha 
received it he would no longer be 
but distance would make nochange . 
The signature to this epistle 
“ Richard.” 

After this came long months of si 
disturbed at last by the sudden illne 
of her father. It was a sorrowful . 
Allison when she saw him laid besid. 
under the yew trees in the old chur 
knew that henceforth there was no 
between her and her step-mother’s i 
She thought with dread on the futar: 
short time sufficed to show that he: 
were well founded. Mrs. Allison he 
@ graceless seamp onough, yet be! 
almost equally with ber girls, As 
min was poor, and had no taste fi 
aunt had long set her heart on |. 
Katie, thereby securing her share 
erty. While Mr. Allison lived, th 
hopeless, his dislike of his wife's ney 
a bar to all such proceedings ; but afi 
the widow lost no time in bringin, 
relative to the house, and by all m: 
power contriving to bring about am 
him and her young step-daughter. 
was attempted to be brought about ° 
bat that failing, Katie's ill-disguised 
the young man and his pretensions, 
@ system of persecution as cruel 
generous. If she ventared out, yo . 
was always at hand, to see her hon 
remained at home he never left h 
instant ; on Sundays he persirted in \ 
her to church, and on all occasions 
cousins spread the report that they 
be married. Of course it was beli 
fact in the village, and many wer 
that sweet Katie Allison whom all 

+ thus sacrifice herself. 

Katie did not hear half that was 
but enough reached -her to mab 
wretched, and but for the steadfast ( 
our minister, who loved her for | 
sake as well as for her own, I belie 
have died under the long-continued 

of her persecutors. As it was, sh 
and slender, so pale that at last pe 
was dying like her mother, of cons» 
She had never told her friends » 
age of her engagement—her secret } 
her father—and though no question 
they saw that something more than 
ment at home wae wearing on he: 
their house was the only place wher 
the attentions of her unwelcome au 
cepted their frequent invitations w 
ness, but as in earlier days she 
Cinderella of the family, and Mrs 
care that her visits should be as fev 

To her other unpleasant habits 
had indulged a taste for strong | 
grew to be an everyday occurren: 
more or less intoxicated. At suc! 
suffered fearfally from her violenee 

she dared to lift ber hand against 1 
and finished the outrage by lockin 
room. It was not the pain of the 
made Katie's tears fall, although : 
purple and inflamed on her white n- 

nor was it indignation at her cruel: 

in her hand lay the glistering links 
chain, and they were broken. 

She roused herself at last—sh 
longer endure such treatment. W) 
s'low a weak fear of causing more 

her actions, prevent her from seet 
home!’ For eighteen months she 
tidings of her lover—he might be 4 
have forgotten her—bat she bankel 

of his truth as she had ever done, 

to think him dead rather than feit! 
While making her preparations 


the did not see her lover Spprom 


As the other members of the fa... 











vaking the angry speech she had 
ne in which she bade her step- 
1ehome” boded no good to any 
tie blushed and trembled under 
+ and scorn bestowed upon her; 

» women in Whittlesford could 
the stranger, or caused him for 
9se his self-possession. 

was completely crushed by the 
ce bestowed upon her, and the 
‘\ which he replied, “I will see 
in safety to her father.” Then 
rom the grass, he drew Katie’s 
‘\in his arm and followed the irate 
ill her Sunday magnificence of 
wn and cap, with pink streamers, 
ly homeward. 

er did not introduce himself to 
n, save as a traveller who ‘many 
1ad seen his little daughter, and 
o-day at her mother’s grave, had 
‘quaintance.” He coldly refused 
obsons’ pressing invitation to be 
Katie having disappeared, almost 
vent away. 

there was much speculation in the 
who he could be—the girls having 
h opinion of his personal merits, 
\other, smarting under the recollec- 
aughty look, set him down at once 
,yman.” ‘The studies of her youth- 
been mostly adorned with descrip- 
. characters, and she scolded with 
rness both Katie and her father for 
such a “ villain” to come about the 



















































































t with them to church that afternoon, 
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ig on this resolution, she next morn- 
any more visits to the churchyard, a 
shment to Katie, whose heart had 
| night in sweet response to the whis- 
st he had made to “meet him there 
oing through the daily routine of 
affairs, her thoughts were wandering 
stranger resting under the yew trees, 
nking her careless or indifferent about 
93 and very bitter were the tears she 
a the loneliness of her own room 
cr from the Misses Dobsons’ sarcastic 
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“T have told you nothing whatever of my- 
self, Katie, nor can I do so yet ; all I ask is that 
you will trust me, that you will let no doubt of 
my truth arise to make you sorrowful while I am 
gone, for I must leave you to-day. Already 
have I lingered here longer than I intended, but 
this interview has well repaid me.” 

He paused, waiting in vain for an answer, and 
his companion’s face was hidden from his gaze. 
He took both her hands in his and looked into 
her eyes. He was very earnest in his wooing, 
however odd his method might be; but he read 
all he wished to know in the young girl’s trath- 
ful countenance, and his own was perfectly ra- 
diant with joy. There was no time for many 
words, He put a slender chain in Katie’s hand, 
to which was attached a ring of value; it was 
the pledge of betrothal. 

“When I come, if you still wear this it shall 
be a sign that you are unchanged; but if you 


* find that time alters your feelings towards me, 


give me back the token. TI shall not blame you, 
for you are very young, Katie, and many changes 
may take place ere you see me again.” 

She was very young and inexperienced, little 
better than a child, in fact; but she had a true 
woman’s heart, overflowing with sympathy for 
another’s sorrow, and from the first she had felt 
that this young stranger had suffered some great 
grief. She laid her hand trustingly in his, and 
promised to remember his words, to pray for 
him, and to love him until he should return. 
And looking in her earnest eyes he once more 
believed and was happy. 

John Allison had a short interview with his 
daughter’s lover ere he left the village, and 
though he made no further disclosures relating 
to himself, the father felt satisfied that his regard 
for Katie was sincere, and his promise to return 
to claim her would be sacredly kept. 

As the other members of the family knew 
nothing of the engagement, Katie was spared 
much annoyance, and save to taunt her with 
some jest about her wonderful lover, they never 
mentioned him. She wore his chain about her 
neck, and when alone, his ring upon her hand, 
but no other eyes than her own ever beheld either. 
A few weeks after his departure she received a 
letter, a long, loving letter, full of kind words 
of encouragement and advice, and so touchingly 
tender in its tone that many tears fell on the 
pages ere she had read it through. In it he told 
her that he was going abroad, that when she 
received it he would no longer be in England, 
but distance would make no change in his heart. 
The signature to this epistle was simply 
“ Richard.” 

After this came long months of silent waiting, 
disturbed at last by the sudden illness and death 
of her father. It was a sorrowful day to Katie 
Allison when she saw him laid beside her mother 
under the yew trees in the old churchyard, and 
knew that henceforth there was no one to stand 
between her and her step-mother’s ill treatment. 
She thought with dread on the future, and a very 
short time sufficed to show that her forebodings 
were well founded. Mrs. Allison had a nephew, 
agraceless seamp enough, yet beloved by her 
almost equally'with ker girls. As this young 
miin was poor, and had no taste for work, his 
aunt had long set her heart on his marrying 
Katie, thereby securing her share of the prop- 
erty. While Mr. Allison lived, this plan was 
hopeless, his dislike of his wife’s nephew placing 
a bar to all such proceedings ; but after his death, 
the widow lost no time in bringing her hopeful 
relative to the house, and by all means in her 
power contriving to bring about a match between 
him and her young step-daughter. At first this 
was attempted to be brought about by kindness, 
but that failing, Katie’s ill-disguised contempt for 
the young man and his pretensions, gave rise to 
a system of persecution as cruel as it was un- 
generous. If she ventured out, young Sanders 
was always at hand, to see her home, and if she 
remained at home he never left her side for an 
instant ; on Sundays he persisted in walking with 
her to church, and on all occasions his aunt and 
cousins spread the report that they were soon to 
be married. Of course it was believed to be a 
fact in the village, and many were the regrets 
that sweet Katie Allison whom all loved should 
thus sacrifice herself. 

Katie did not hear half that was talked about, 
but enough reached -her to make her truly 
wretched, and but for the steadfast friendship of 
our minister, who loved her for her mother’s 
sake as well as for her own, I believe she would 
have died under the long-continued ill treatment 
of her persecutors. As it was, she grew pale 
and slender, so pale that at last people said she 
was dying like her mother, of consumption. 

She had never told her friends at the parson- 
age of her engagement—her secret had died with 
her father—and though no questions were asked, 
they saw that something more than the ill treat- 
ment at home was wearing on her mind. As 
their house was the only place where she escaped 
the attentions of her unwelcome suitor, she ac- 
cepted their frequent invitations with thankful- 
ness, but as in earlier days she was still the 
Cinderella of the family, and Mrs. Allison took 
care that her visits should be as few as possible. 

To her other unpleasant habits this woman 
had indulged a taste for strong liquors until it 
grew to be an everyday occurrence to see her 
more or less intoxicated. At such times Katie 
suffered fearfully from her violence, and one day 
she dared to lift her hand against the gentle girl, 
and finished the outrage by locking her in her 
room. It was not the pain of the blow which 
made Katie's tears fall, although the marks lay 
purple and inflamed on her white neck and arms, 
nor was it indignation at her cruel treatment, but 
in her hand lay the glittering links of Richard’s 
chain, and they were broken. 

She roused herself at last—she would no 
longer endure such treatment. Why should she 
a'low a weak fear of causing more comment on 
her actions, prevent her from seeking another 
home? For eighteen months she had heard no 
tidings of her lover—he might be dead, he might 
have forgotten her—but she banished all doult 
of his truth as she had ever done, and preferred 
to think him dead rather than faithless. 

While making her preparations for departure, 
she did not see her lover approach the cottage, 


tleman that her step-daughter did not wish to see 
him; that she was about to be married to her 
nephew, and that henceforth his visits could be 
dispensed with at their house ; and when she 
saw how deathly pale he grew while listening to 
her words, she felt that she had taken a sweet 
revenge. 


for Mr. Allison. The man stared in astonish- 
ment. “ The master be dead this year an more. 
Mistress be master up there now.” And he 
pointed to the house. “ But folk do say that 
Miss Katie, master’s daughter, be going to marry 
young Mr. Sanders. It’s a pity for her, for he 
be a wild one, surely.” 


well as he had imagined himself prepared for a 
disappointment, his suffering was more than he 
could calmly bear. He went down to the beech 
wood, the scene of their betrothal, and the deso- 
lation suited his feelings at that hour. The 
murmuring brook was choked with the faded 
leaves, and the trees no longer gave their pleas- 
ing szmmer shelter. He sat down on the moss- 
covered seat near the spring, and strove to calm 
the storm of angry feelings. He wished that he 
had seen Katie herself, it would have been some 
comfort to have received his dismissal from her ; 
perhaps she was true after all ; not so, he believed, 
would she have doubted him; and on the im- 
pulse of the moment he rose to seek her, when 
she stood before him. He sprang to meet her, 
scarce believing the evidence of his senses, but 
there was no room to doubt when he saw her 
joyful surprise, and heard the piercing tone in 
which she called his name. 


not be false ?”” 
her hand and was satisfied. 


were soon to be his wife, but lookingin your pale 
face, my darling, I can read all I have made you 
suffer. Would that my faith had been equal to 
yours, we should both have been spared much 
misery.” 


joy and content, it was a strange experience for 
one short hour of life. They went together to 
the parsonage, and while Richard and the cler- 
gyman were in secret consultation, the tender- 
hearted lady wept over the story of Katie’s ill 
usage by her stepmother. 


we are growing old, and henceforth our home 
shall be yours, and here you will be safe from 
the ill treatment of that wicked woman.” And 
the good lady had her benevolent plans all 
arranged ere she knew that there was another 
home awaiting the orphan. 


morrow you must give me the right to protect 
you ever more.” 


his young visitor that the ctremgor tad explained 
all this long and mysterious silence, and had im- 


plored him to report the same to her if she 
wished. Her eager refusal stopped him. 


one has loved me as he has done, and my faith 


will forgive him, and only when I cease to live, 
can I cease to love him.” 


earnestness. 
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does this please you?” He knelt at her feet for 
an instant. ‘ Will my wife forgive the only de- 
ception I have practised?’ It was a moment 
worth all the past suffering. 


Letter from Sir Richard G—, to his well beloved 
Jriend, Professor N- , of Oxford. 


“For the first time in my life, dear N——, I 
repent of having taken your advice; had I not 
done so, the past year instead of being spent in 
useless wanderings and causeless anxiety, might 
have been one of unmingled happiness. When 
I came to you, the victim of a heartless flirt, 
crushed, disappointed and disgusted, you joined 
in all my tailings at the sex; and when I came 
again with the down of a new day of happiness 
lighting my path, you filled my soul with doubts, 
bidding me wait, nor trust to deceptive appear- 
ances. To punish you for your cruelty, I invite 
you to come and see me in my home, come and 
see om wife, and repent of all the years you have 
wasted in acquiring useless knowledge, while the 
real secret of happiness has been unknown to 

ou. Come and see the new portrait which 

angs in the gallery of mine ancient house, and 
tell me if I am deceived in thinking that among 
the fair and lovely ladies of our race, it is still 
the fairest and loveliest.” 


nor did she hear the conversation which ensued 
between him and the widow, a conversation in 
which Mrs. Allison scrupled not to tell the gen- 


“« Yes.” 

“Well, Miss Sweetsey, God speaks to you 
jast as much from one as from the other. You 
may say that the sky holds most of his glory 
upon its blue bosom, but you cannot say that it 
is nearer him, more his own than the humblest 
flower that blossoms. While one reads from the 
broad pages of the sky, another may find just as 


sweet a lesson upon the simplest weed, the tiniest 
insect.” 


Miss Sweetsey went back to her work, with the 
word “stuff!” slipping contemptuously from her 
lips, while Miss Verne looked about for her rub- 
bers and “blue eyes.” Both were found, and 
the lady left sans ceremonie. Miss Verne hates 
sewing societies. 

—_—_—_———? ea 


FOUNDER OF THEFIRST RAGGED SCHOOL, 


The following is a brief and ular biogra- 
phy of John Pounds: “John Voonte, the sp. 
ple and the cobbler, yet at the same time one of 
nature’s true nobility, was born in Portsmouth, 
in 1766. His father was a sawyer, employed in 
the Royal Dock Yard. At fifteen, young Pounds 
met with an accident which disabled him for 
life. During the greater part of his benevolent 
career he lived in a small weather-boarded tene- 
ment in St. Mary’s Street, Portsmouth, where 
he might be seen every day, seated on his stool, 
mending shoes in the midst of his busy little 
school. One of his amusements was that of 
rearing singing birds, jays and parrots, which he 
so perfectly domesticated that they lived harmo- 
niously with his cats and guinea pigs. Often, it 
is said, might a canary bird be seen perched 
upon one shoulder, and a cat upon the other. 
During the latter part of his life, however, when 
his scholars 80 numerous, he was able to 
keep fewer of these domestic creatures. Poor 
as he was, and entirely dependent upon the hard 
labor of his hands, he nevertheless adopted a 
little crippled nephew, whom he educated and 
cared for with truly paternal love, and in the 
end established comfortably in life. It was out 
of this connexion that his attempts and success 
in the work of education arose. He thought, in 
the first instance, that the boy would learn bet- 
ter with acompanion. He obtained one, the son 
of a wretchedly poor mother; then another and 
another was added, and he tound so much pleas- 
ure in his employment, and was the means there- 
by of effecting so much good, that in the end the 
number of his scholars amounted to forty, in- 
cluding about a dozen little girls. His humble 
workshop was about six feet by eighteen, in the 
midst of which he would sit engaged in that 
labor by which he won his bread, and attending 
at the same time to the studies of the little crowd 
around him. So efficient was John Pounds’ 
mode of education, to say nothing about its being 
perfectly gratuitous, that the candidates were al- 
ways numerous ; he, however, invariably gave 
the preference to the worst as well as the poorest 
children—to the ‘little blackguards,’ as he called 
them. He has been known to follow such 
to the Town Quay, and offer them bribes of a 
roasted potato if they would come to his school. 
His influence on these degraded children was 
extraordinary. As a teacher, his manners were 
pleasant and facetious. Many hundred persons, 
now living usetully and creditable in life, owe 
the whole formation of their character to him. 
He gave them ‘ book learning’ and taught them 
also to cook their own victuals and mead their 
shoes. He was not unfrequently their doctor 
and nurse, and their playtellow ; no wonder was 
it, therefore, that when on New Year’s Day, 1839, 
he suddenly died, at the age of seventy-two, the 
children wept, and even fainted, on hearing of 


thois loss, amd fara teme wore vio whole 
with sorrow and consternation. They, indeed, 
had lost a friend and benefactor. Such was the 
noble founder of the first Ragged School.” 























































































He met an old man on the farm, and asked 


It was true then, Katie had forgotten him, and 
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WRITING FOR A LIVING. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 





“I wisn I was a writer!” sighed pretty little 
Miss Sweetsey, at Miss Verne’s elbow, as they 
sat together, quilting upon a huge bed quilt, at 
the last sewing-circle. 

“T wish you were, indeed,” sighed back Miss 
Verne, in an emphatic manner, peculiar to 
herself. 

“Mama says it is the easiest way in the 
world to make one’s living, and she thinks the 
most respectable way, too. Mama wishes me 
to become a writer; but, somehow, I think I 
am too energetic for such a pursuit.” 

“ Energetic!” repeated Miss Verne, running 
the long quilting needle into her forefinger, as she 
spoke, and then scowling with pain into the pink 
and white face of Miss Sweetsey. “If you 
think to be a writer without energy, you have 
totally mistaken the calling!” 

“©, Imean I couldn’t be a literary woman, 
as the world has it. I couldn’t allow my pretty 
little chamber to grow disorderly; my clothes 
to get out of repair. I couldn’t sit down in the 
midst of such a confused state of things and 
write a readable essay, story or poem. I am 
very particular.” 

“Do you think that neatness is incompatible 
with literary tastes and pursuits? For pity’s 
sake, cannot a woman write essays, stories and 
poems, and be a neat woman?” asked Miss 
Verne, spiritedly, quilting vigorously the while. 

“TJ don’t know but what a woman can be all 
this, but I never saw a literary woman who was 
decently particular about household affairs, or 
her own apparel.” 

Miss Verne was silent. Her face was very 
red. Miss Verne, you see, reader, wrote occa- 


sionally for papers herself. 
“Now, as I said before,” continued Miss 


Sweetsey, without noticing Miss Verne’s flushed 
face and firmly ¢losed mouth, ‘I couldn’t allow 
my house to get into such a shocking state of 
tumble-and-toss. Somehow, I couldn’t banish 
all my sweet dreams of home and home.life—all 
my pleasant pictures of domestic bliss—and take 
to my heart, in their stead, the cold, unreal 
praises (Miss Sweetsey counted on getting pop- 
ular, you see) of the world. O, no, I couldn’t 
do it; Iam too much a woman for that.” 

“Indeed, Miss Sweetsey, you speak like an 
insane person. Cannot a woman who helps the 
world think; a woman whose thoughts are 
worthy of being embalmed by her face; who 
appreciates high aims and aspirations, and al- 
lows her mind to soar a few feet above the ceil- 
ing of her own house, a few yards from her own 
fireside, be a woman true to herself, true to her 
family? A woman who will be as faithful a 
wife, as fond a mother, as one whose soul never 
gets beyond the stocking-darning, bacon-frying, 
bread-making, floor-scrubbing, frock-cutting, 
children-teething circle ?” 

Miss Verne felt some one pulling at her sleeve 
at this juncture. A ruffle-capped and spectacled 
head bent down to the patchwork square she 
was quilting, and a long, bony finger traced out 
the row of grinning stiches across it. 

“ Maggie, Maggie, I am afraid you are taking 
rather l-o-n-g stitches,” said the old lady, in Miss 
Verne’s ear. 

Miss Verne blushed very red again, and looked 
up just in time to catch the roguish glance of a 
pair of blue eyes; said eyes belonging to a 
“somebody ” who sometimes walked home with 
Miss Verne from sewing societies and lyceums. 
Miss Verne’s face continued poppy like in its 
hue as she bent down to her work and com- 
menced ripping out the long stiches that glared 
out like so many saucy words, saying, plainly 
enough, that a woman who tried to write 
couldn’t even sew. At least, that was the way 
Miss Sweetsey read them. 

“Now,” went on Miss Sweetsey, “I, for one, 
am weary of this sort of literature, with which 
the public is flooded—these short, ridiculous 


“ Katie, my Katie, you love me? You could 
She could not speak, but he saw the ring upon 


“They told me you loved another, that you 


From the depth of sorrow to the summit of 


‘You shall never leave us again, dear child ; 


“Love, we part only for a few hours. To- 


When they were alone the clergyman informed 





“ Not for worlds would I hear it from other 
than himself! J trast him fully, he is good and 
true, and honorable; since my, mother died no 


A SAN FRANCISCO SCENE. 


The California correspondent of the New York 
Times describes the scene on board a steamship 
on a late arrival there, after a very rough pas- 
sage thus: “ The passengers were a forlorn-look- 
ing set when they arrived. Sea sickness had 
taken aH the romance out of them, and they 
looked as if they didn’t care much if they never 
got to shore. 1 noticed several ‘ Mealio” hats, 
somewhat the worse far salt water—lots of bon- 
nets that had met the fate of all bonnets on ship- 
board—been sat on a few times. The females 
came ashore, however, in hoops that, fur the 
same cause, had assumed all sorts of angles, like 
a broken umbrella in a wind—some were three- 
square, some octagonal, and some gone to wreck 
generally. It is the fashion, you see, here, for 
everybody to go down to the steamer when she 
lands, to twig the fashions and newly-arrived 
clothes, and to see the kissing. Tihere’s some 
awful “bouts” at it; and the first rash of hus- 
bands and proprietors of the crinoline abroad is 
very alavanchy; they are utterly oblivious and 
regardless of starch, curls, hair or new bonnets. 
“Go in lemmons.” You will often see a chap 
goin with a “rush,” and come out with the 
fragments of side-combs in his whiskers—while 
the woman has an indistinct idea of having been 
severely hugged, ruthlessly kissed and generally 
“mussed.” As beards are very general in these 
belongings, and some of them “ monstrous,” it is 
impossible in the scrimmage for any but an “ ex- 
pert” to get a kiss in edgewise—it is commonly 
left on the outside and telegraphed back to the 
lips. There’s great fun sometimes.” 


_ HO oom 
LONG WHISTLE, 


The Marysville Herald gives the following ac- 
count of something new under the sun: “A 
= match lately came off at Mokelume 
Hill. Two whistlers commenced at 9 1-2 
o’clock in the evening, and kept it up till ten 
minutes of two the next morning, when one of 
them caved in, and was forced to stretch his mouth 
into all sorts of shapes to get the ‘pucker’ 
taken out of it. He ‘allowed’ his lips felt ‘like 
they was the toe of an old boot witha large hole 
in it.’” 


in him-is far above all curiosity. If he is poor 
I will work for him; if he has been wicked I 


The good pastor was deeply affected by her 


“ My child, his confidence in you is equally 
strong; you deserve each other, and may you 
both be happy through time and eternity.” 


There was a quiet wedding next morning in 
the pleasant old parlor at the parsonage, all the 
guests present being the village physician and 
his wife, the former going through the ceremony 
of giving the bride away. There had been no 
time for preparations, no satin drsss, no orange 
wreaths, no wedding cards, no gay assembly ; 
the bride wore simply a plain, dark travelling 
dress, and when the vows had been spoken the 
newly married pair bade adieu to their kind 
friends, and entering the waiting carriage, soon 
left our village far in the distance. 

On, on, through long miles of unknown dis- 
tance, past stately homes and humble cots, and 
neat country villages and smoky towns they 
wheeled that day, only pausing long enough to 
change horses when theirs were weary. Neither 
of our travellers felt inclined for conversation, 
the perfect calm of content is earth’s highest 
happiness, and these silent hours were the hap- 
piest she had ever known, certainly the happiest 
he had known. 

They have passed a neat country village, and 
the gentleman leans from the carriage and tells 
the coachman to drive faster, then directs his 
companion’s attention to the glorious sunset, the 
broad river winding through the valley, and the 
distant view of the vitage. They enter a noble 
avenue, where the giant arms of the lofty trees 
meet far above their heads. On, on, under the 
shadows, then by-and-by past a rustic lodge 
where the great gates open as if by magic, then 
more trees, a long, winding drive and they are 
there. 

It is a stately mansion, but before the aston- 





SIX BRILLIANTS TORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 
7 s nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
songs, these sickening love stories. If I was to | this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
become a writer I would be something more than | by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
a vender of this trashy, milk-and-water literature. will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 

, ” one dollar, We are resolved upon small profits and 
I'd be a—a— ra 

“A lady Bulwer!” called Miss Verne’s bust race 
. : blue-eyed “ somebody ” from behind a rocking | Vircrxta. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story 
ished bride can speak, the steps are flung down, chair. of Sea and Shore, for which the siriter is so popular. 

ving attendants greet them on every sid i a ” ered Miss Sw ty | BY. csecnseccceecvessccccecsons YLVANUS COBB, Jn 
bowing 8 4 y side, and ee May be so, Seg 8 eetsey, smil | THE CABIN BOY: or. Lire ox raz Wixe A Tale of 
leaning on her husband’s arm she passes under ing, “though I don’t know much about the | “‘vortune’s Freaks and Pancies. A fine story of life in 
_ . ae ae Fy its various phases and under some of its most romantic 
the marble archway. Before her is a lofty hall, | lady's writings. But, as I said before, I am jabra i pet onk ence LIRUTENANT Munna 
half filled with gayly attired domestics who | tired of this light, short-sketch reading, such as | RED HAND: or, Tax Caciser or rae Exousu Cnax- 
. . | : Late : i NEL. A graphic nautieal and land story of England 
eagerly crowd round and greet her companion | I see so much of. Sketches that have no merit Goring ‘the dmes of Otiver Cromwell cod the Gom- 
with tears and blessings. Silent and bewildered | in them, no—” monwealth. By.........F CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
she is | ng ugh lofty arched passages an iss ose, suddenly and en icall THE ARKANSAS RANGFR: or, Divote raz Back- 
8 ed along thro g y P g' d/ Miss Verne arose, ~ y ergetically | ““woopsmaN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
broad oaken stairways, and at last they enter a | from her chair, took Miss Sweetsey firmly by the 
charming little boudoir, a very gem of taste and 
elegance. But Katie sees not the rich satin 
draperies, the velvet couches, the silver-framed 


| im plot and character. By. .LIRUTENANT MURRAY 
sleeve, and marched her across the room tothe ure PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tur Rep Cross 
} 
mirrors, the carpet like a bed of roses and lilies, 
nor even the birds hanging in their gilded cages, 


window ASD THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
: Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interestand 
“You see the sky, the blue sky, do you not, great ingenaity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
Miss Sweetsey ?” she asked. 
for her husband speaks. 
“ Love, this is your home—I would not tell 
you, for I wished to win you for myself alone— 


TYR: or, Tas Howrse Spy or 





Sotpierm. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 
“ And you see the bare, skeleton-like trees by | BY----+----srrererersr eee: LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
the roadside? You see that brown, scraggy oe the money and receive either or all by return 


THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tux Forrowes or 
“Yes.” } charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
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bush by the garden fence?” I> For sale at all of the Periodical Depots. 
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[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Picnic Pudding. 


Butter a deep pudding dish ; line the bottom with thin 
slices of very light bread, well buttered. Pare half a 
peck of juicy freestone peaches ; puta layer of peaches, 


| then a layer of sugar; then more peaches, sugar and 


bread alternately, until the dish is nearly full. Lastly, 
fit a cover of bread and butter on the top. Puta plate 
over it, and set it in the oven. When the juice begins to 
boil up, take off the plate. Bake it until the peaches 
are perfectly tender. Let it get cold; and it is delicious 
with a glass of cream or rich milk. 





Pigeon Soup. 

Ofeight pigeons, cut up two and put them into four 
quarts of cold water, with the necks, livers and pinions 
of the rest; when they have simmered and boiled till the 
substance is extracted, strain out the soup, then restore 
it to the kettle with a handful of spinach, chopped and 
mixed with a pint of cream, in which a handful of bread 
crumbs have been boiled. Truss and season the pigeons 
with salt anda little mace, and boil them in the soup 
till they are tender. 

Veal Olives. 

Cut thin slices off a fillet, and flatten them ; season 
them highly with pepper, salt, mace, and grated lemon 
peel; roll up in each slice a bit of fat and tle it with a 
thread. Fry them of a light brown, and stew them in 
white stock (prepared for soups or gravies), with two 
dozen of fried oysters, a glass of white wine, spoonful 
of lemon pickle, and some small mushrooms. Stew them 
nearly an hour. Take the threads off before serving. 


Apple Dumplings. 

Pare and core large tart apples. An apple-corer is bet- 
ter than a knife to cut out the seeds, as it does not divide 
the apple. Make a paste of one pound of flour, and half 
® pound of butter. Cover the apples with the paste; tie 
them in cloths, but do not squeeze them tightly. Tender 
apples will boil in three-quarters of an hour. Send to 
table hot. Eat with butter and molasses, or sugar and 
cream. 

Greens. 

Turnip tops, white mustard, dock, spinach, water- 
cresses, dandelions, cabbage-plants, the roots and tops of 
young beets, all make nice greens. Boil them, adding a 
little saleratus and salt to the water. If not fresh and 
plump, soak them half an hour in salt and water before 


cooking. When boiled enough they will sink to the bot- 
tom of the pot. 





Soups. 

Vegetable soup. Two turnips, four carrots, four pota- 
toes, one cabbage, one parsnip, parsley or celery; chop 
them all fine, add a spoonful of rice, and three quarts of 
water, and boil them three hours. Strain through a 


cullender, let it all boil up again, and adda pint of milk 
or cream, thickened with flour. 





Cheese Cake. 

Mix together one quart of cheese (curd), four eggs, half 
& grated nutmeg, a smali portion of cream, a piece of 
butter as large as an egg, and as many dried currants, 


and as much sugar as is agreeable to your taste. Flavor 
with brandy. 





Calf’s Foot Blanc-Mange. 

One quart of the stock, prepared as for jelly, one pint 
of cream, flavored to the taste, and half a pound of sugar. 
Let it boil up once, and strain it into the moulds through 
& gauze sieve. Coobit upon ice or in cold water. 


Boiled Oustard. 

Reat—very light—five eggs; place one quart of milk 
over the fire, and when it comes to a boil, take it off the 
fire and stir in your eggs; season with whatever essence 
you prefer, and let it again come toa boil. 


To make Yeast. 

Boil five large potatoes, mash them fine, add gradually 
one quart of cold water and‘ three table-epoonsful of su- 
gar. Stirin halfa pint of yeast, set it to rise; when 
light, cork it, and keep in a cool place. 





Sauce for Cold Meat, Salad, or Fish. 

Boil two eggs three minutes; mix with them a mus- 
tard-spoonful of prepared mustard, a little Pepper, salt, 
six spoonsful of drawn butter, or salad oil, six of vinegar, 
and one of catsup. 





Keeping Cider sweet. 
A pint of mustard seed, put in a barrel of cider, will 
preserve it sweet for a number of months. I have drunk 


fall cider in the month of May, which was kept sweet by 
this means. 





To make Sticking Salve. 

Three pounds resin, half a pound of mutton tallow, 
half a pound of beeswax, and a tablespoonful of sulphur; 
melted, poured into cold water, and worked and pulled 
an hour. 





Fever Draught. 

Boil an ounce and « half of tamarinds, three ounces of 
currants, two of stoned raisins, in three pints of water. 
Boil them down one-third, and strain them. 


Fried Sweet Corn. 

Cut tender corn off the cob. Put it ina pan, and add 
sufficient water to moisten it, a little salt and butter, and 
fry to the liking. 





To remove Freckles. 
An ounce of alum, and an ounce of lemon juice, in a 
pint of rose-water. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rour- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve ite remarkable success. The members ofany family 
in which Ba..ou’s Pictortatis a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average oftwenty 
fine engravings each week. 

{>> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among ur 

> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

> It presents many large snd elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 

(7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

(C7 It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Picturial. 

(> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

PF Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

{> Thus forming a paper original in design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TEEMS. 

One COPY, OM FOOT... cece cece cece enewrenes 
One copy. two years. ... 
Five copies, one year. 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 

Of the C1Ud)...0--cescccesscsccncccescodserseos no 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest clab na 

« Sample copies sent when 

. on M BALLOU, 


Pubiis each Barcapar, by 
Ro. Z2 Winter Street, Boston. 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union. 
1 AM THINKING. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 





Iam thinkiog, I am thinkiug, 
Of the long and dreary past ; 

Of the many cares and sorrows 
Old Time has o’er me cast. 


Tam thinking, I am thinking, 
Of the friends of earlier years ; 
Of the days of boyish friendship, 
When for me there were no fears. 


Tam thinking, I am thinking, 
Of this weary, toilsome life ; 
Made up of joys and sorrows, 
Heavenly calms and bitter strife. 


I am thinking, I am thinking, 
Of our coming home in heaven: 
Where the wronged are free from sorrow, 
And their wrongers sre forgiven. 





FORTUNATE ACCIDENTS. 


One lucky hit affords no rule ; 
Who thinks it does, he is fool. 
The es of Persia once set up 
His costliest ring upon a cup, 
And unto all his archers cries, 
“ Who hits that ring, it is his prize.” 
In vain the most expert of all 
Essay to shoot it off the ball. 
An inexperienced stripling tries : 
His chance-sped arrow strikes the prize. 
Before, he never had bent bow; 
He wisely said, ‘‘ Twas luck, I know; 
And that my fame may still remain, 
I never will bend bow again.”—W. R. Auczr. 





A FRIVOLOUS YOUTH. 
The youth you spoke of was a glowing moth, 
Born in the eve and crushed before the dawn ; 
He was, methinks, like that frail flower that comes 
Amid the nips and guste of churlish March, 
Drinking pale beauty from sweet April’s tears, 
Dead in the hem of May.—ALexaNnpER SMITH. 
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THE SARDINIAN PEDLER. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. | 








Tne little village of Balenne, in Sardinia, is 
one of the prettiest that meets the eye of the 
traveller through this picturesque region. It is 
perched upon the highest range of mountain 
scenery commanding extensive views; and its 
cultivation is more than equal to the other towns 
in the same locality. Where the fields are not 
rich enough for other purposes, they are appro- 
priated to the goats, of which there are a large 
number ; almost every one of the farmers and 
the better sort of peasants possessing several, 
and, in many cases, a considerable stock. 

Afar from the din and turmoil of cities, the 
peaceful inhabitants of these mountains ply their 
humble labor, without a wish for greater dis- 
tinction ; except that now and then, some per- 
turbed and restless spirit will be stirred up by 
strife or ambition, and seek a higher or noisier 
lot at a distance from the quiet scenes of the 
mountain villages. 

“ Once on-a time,” there lived at Balenne, a 
farmer who valued himself particularly upon 
his possessions. Indeed, his farm was the best 
within the village; he had a good stock of cattle, 
a productive farm, and’ a quantity of ‘sheep 
which no other landholder could equal. 

But there was one possession that he prized 
above them all, as well he might; and this was 
his daughter and only child, Leona, a very 
pretty and modest young maiden, whose gentle- 
ness of demeanor and simplicity of dress were 
worthy of imitation by every farmer’s daughter 
or peasant girl in Balenne. 

As might be expected, both from her own 
charms, and her father’s profitable estate, Leona 
had no lack of lovers; but she withdrew herself 
from their notice as much as possible, seemingly 
with no desire for the expression of their admir- 
ation, and remained at home nearly all the time, 
occupied with household matters, in which she 
proved a most efficient helper to her mother. 
The broad, farm-house kitchen, an apartment 
more constantly occupied than any other in the 
house, was kept neat, fresh, and beautifully 
sweet by the hands of Leona; while the cooking 
of the establishment always received its nicest 
touches through her delicate taste and skill. 
Glad indeed was Dame Alber that her daugh- 
ter signified no intention of listening to her many 
suitors; both because she could not bear the 
thought of parting with her, and also, because 
she believed that there was not one in Balenne 
who was half good enough to be Leona’s hus- 
band. So the girl went on to the mature age 
of nineteen, without having an accepted lover. 
She tended her flowers, waited upon her parents, 
and performed all her duties with a cheerful- 
ness of temper which made perpetual sunshine 
in the old farm-house ; all the time apparently 
unconscious of the pain she was inflicting upon 
the youths of Balenne, or the jealousy she was 
exciting in the maidens. Leona knew well 
enough that she was beautiful. How, indeed, 
could she help knowing what her mirror so elo- 
quently told her, and which every tongue about 
her confirmed? So, she had none of the little, 
silly affectation of pretending that she did not 
know her own beauty; but satisfied with its 
possession, she strove to keep the friends which 
her face brought her, by the charms of her mind 
and manners. 

Among her most highly favored places of 
visiting, although she not often indulged in this 
feminine amusement, being happier at home 
than anywhere, was the house of a widow lady, 
whose husband had been a Sardinian officer, of a 
rather low grade it is true, but whose bravery 
in the battle in which he was killed would un- 
questionably have brought him preferment, had 
he lived to receive it. Madame Rayner was a 
woman far above the ordinary standard of the 
Balenne females; being of higher birth even 
than her husband, after whose death she retired 
with her only child to this mountain village, 

where she could practice the economy now so 
necessary with her narrow income, and have 
leisure to educate her son. 
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Louis Rayner was a good son to his mother, 
but somewhat proud and high-spirited. He 
disdained the unambitious youths of Balenne, 
and held no intercourse with them whatever; 
devoting all his time to literary pursuits, except- 
ing a few hours each week to solitary hunting 
or fishing, by which he supplied his mother’s 
table. In fact, Louis was becoming a trifle in- 
dolent, and not atrifle misanthropic. His mother, 
alarmed at his total scorn of such society as 
Balenne afforded, took pains to draw some of 
the most intelligent to her house; but he turned 
away from them all, until she discovered a charm 
in the daughter of the farmer, Auber, which she 
believed could soothe the perturbed and moody 
spirit of her son. Very sweet and lovely was 
the vision of the fair Leona, as she came up the 
little lawn before Madame Rayner’s door. She 
had seen the lady several times in the little, un- 
pretending library room of Balenne, and had 
been introduced to her each time by some mutual 
friend. Each time Madame Rayner had urged 
her to call on her, and won by her pleasant 
manners, Leona had availed herself of the in- 
vitation. Louis, however, had kept out of sight 
at these times, until one day, unexpectedly en- 
tering the room where she sat, waiting for his 
mother, he found that he could not accomplish 
a retreat without absolute rudeness. Madame 
Rayner knew too well what she was about, to be 
in a hurry to interrupt the conversation which 
was going on between the two; and when, at 
length, she could not decorously wait any longer, 
she was delighted to find by the unwonted sparkle 
in the eyes of Louis, and the animation of his 
yoice, that he was pleased and interested in his 
new acquaintance. 

The result was, that while Leona went home 
to think of the animated and intelligent youth 
who had made her morning so pleasant, Louis 
was roused to a sentiment unknown before, and 
declared to his mother that he could not live 
without Leona Alber. For several days he 
talked of nothing else. His mother soothed 
him by continually inventing occasions for the 
two to meet; and when, after a few weeks ma- 
dame was taken ill, Leona was sent for, and en- 
treated by mother and son not to leave her. 
Leona promised; and she attended her poor 
friend faithfully until she died. The grief of 
Louis was deep but noiseless, and Leona strove 
long before she could rouse him from the utter 
depression into which he had fallen. 

When all was over, and the funeral services 
performed, she went home, leaving him all alone, 
for he would have no one in thehouse. Finally, 
the Albers prevailed on him to go to the farm- 
house, and he became more tranquil. As his 
sadness wore off, he declared his love for Leona, 
and she, fully reciprocating it, the matter was 
laid before her father. The worldly prudence 
of Dame Alber and her husband forbade them 
to throw away their daughter upon one who had 
no visible means of support; but they both 
liked the young man, and Alber promised as 
soon as he could furnish two hundred crowns, he 
should be entitled to his daughter’s hand, and a 
third of his farm. Stung with the impossibility 
of accomplishing this, in a place like Balenne, 
Louis had to call to his aid all his fortitude and 
strength, and even then he could see no hope. 
Added to his present distress, he was maddened 
with the knowledge that a richer suitor was 
proffering his claims to Leona’s notice; and 
although he did not doubt her constancy, yet he 
feared that the avarice of her father might ope- 
rate unfavorably for him. He left the farm for 
his own solitary home ; but the lovers met every 
day, renewing their vows of unending devotion. 

Leona came to their trysting place one night 
with a face full of alarm. Young Launy, her 
new lover, had been urging her father anew, and 
Alber, satisfied that Louis could not produce 
the money he required, had made a request, 
almost amounting to a command, that she should 
receive Launy as her lover. That evening, all 
the young people of Balenne were invited to a 
wedding. The daughter of one of the richest 
farmers was to be married, and a grand merry- 
making was to succeed the marriage ceremony. 
Leona, for a wonder, was going; and Lonis 
agreed to go with her, although he was in no 
mood for mirth. He kept out of the principal 
room most of the evening, and seating himself 
by the wide kitchen fire, he listened with grow- 
ing interest to the adventures of a French pedler, 
who was relating his hair breadth escapes among 
the mountains, in his lonely travels. These 
pedlers do almost the entire business that is 
transacted in the retired villages of Corsica and 
Sardinia. They purchase, at Genoa, as much 
as they can pack into two large knapsacks, their 
stock consisting of handkerchiefs, dresses, sew- 
ing materials, lace and jewelry ; and they have 
no difficulty of disposing of the whole in a short 
time. The return of these itinerant merchants, 
at certain periods, is anxiously expected, and 
eagerly welcomed by the female portion of these 
scattered communities, and “the pedler” is 
quite an important personage in their houses, 
their food and lodging for their brief stay being 
always generously given without pay, the news 
they bring affording sufficient compensation. 
Sometimes, however, they are not fortunate 
enough to reach a neighborhood or hamlet, when 
night approaches. In this case, they betake 
themselves to some cave, where, by the help of 
flint and steel, they can make a fire of dry 
leaves, and then lie down with their knapsack 
for a pillow. His experiences in these mountains 
often form the materials of rich stories which he 
relates at the firesides of future entertainers. 
Thus, in many ways, the pedler, without any 
fixed abode, becomes a part and parcel of many 
honses, welcomed by old men, young brides and 
little children, who are all consumers of his 


wares. 

He was in the midst of one of his thrilling 
adventures, when Louis, whose curiosity was 
thoroughly aroused, took his seat near him, and 
listened with such undisguised interest as to 
canse the pedler to remark him closely. He 
frankly answered all the questions of Louis, as 
to his intended route, and the period of his re- 
turn, and, apparently well pleased with each 
other, they separated with an express desire to 
meet again. Louis went home that night with a 


feeling of desperation. Through the open door 
of the kitchen where he had sat, he had seen 
unequivocal demonstrations of love on the part 
of young Launy towards Leona; and as un- 
equivocal encouragement on the part of her 
father, who was present a portion of the evening. 
Something must be done! Leona should be 
his, if he risked life itself to win her. 

“But no use in that,” he said, bitterly, “ for 
courage and intellect, and all that she or I prize, 
is nothing without money. By heaven! Alber 
thinks more of that stupid fellow with his purse, 
than he would of the angel Gabriel. I would 
that my father’s profession were open to me now. 
I would carry Leona off to-night, and people 
would admire it in a soldier—but were I to do it 
now! Didn’t I envy the pedler to-night, when 
he opened his well-filled purse, and showed the 
the gold and silver? I wish he would loan it to 
me, to dazzle Alber’s eyes with.” 

While Louis spoke, a thought came into his 
head, which he in vain endeavored to repel. 
Every time he looked at the image which it 
brought up, it grew less frightful than at first, 
and its accompanying sentiment dwindled from 
acrime toa mere business transaction, which, 
though out of the common course, could be 
rectified at a future time. In short, the good 
and exemplary Louis, whose whole life before 
this, had been free from any thought of doing 
evil, was now planning to get the pedler’s money 
peaceably if he could—forcibly if he must. It 
is said, that Satan, when he makes his first tri- 
umph over the good, leaves but little space be- 
tween the planning and executing the deed to 
which he tempts. In Louis’s case, he made no 
exception to the general rule, for the next morn- 
ing he was upon the track of the pedler, as he 
had described his intended route. He soon 
became sensible, however, that the pedler had 
changed his purpose of coming this way, or that 
he had not set out so early as he proposed, for 
there were no traces of him in the damp forest, 
through which he must have passed, had he 
pursued his original design. Retracing his steps, 
he came back to a cavern which he had acciden- 
tally noticed as he passed. It was now the dusk 
of evening, but not too dark for him to perceive 
that around the mouth of the cave, there were 
the marks of a man’s boot. Louis crept cau- 
tiously in, and there sat the pedler, his whole 
figure lighted up strongly by a blazing fire, a 
comfortable supper on a rock by his side, and 
his happy face beaming as kindly as it had done 
by the farmer’s fireside. Louis advanced toward 
him and bade him good evening. 

“Ah, my friend of the hostelrie,” said the 
pedler. ‘ What chance brings you to this wild 
place, that seems only fit for owls and pedlers ?” 

“I came purposely to see you,” answered 


“Very good ; Iam to have a party then, in 
this castle, and you see the board is laid for 
supper. Sit down, and partake with me.” 

“‘ Not until I know whether I shall kill you or 
not.” 

The pedler’s face expressed surprise, but no 
alarm. He evidently trustea w ihe guvd face 


of the young man more than to his threatening 
words. 

“ Listen,” said Louis, and he stated his whole 
story precisely as it was, in connection with 
Leona, and the impossibility of his raising the 
sum which the cupidity of Alber demanded. 
“ Now,’”he continued, “ it is at your option, to 
lend me the two hundred crowns, and trust to 
my repaying you, or run the risk of my taking 
it forcibly by despatching you. I have no time 
for hesitation, for already they may be forcing 
her to marry Auguste Launy. Here—I swear 
to you that I will repay you, but you may have 
to wait some time for me to accumulate it.” 

Of course, the pedler chose to loan the money, 
and after exacting a promise of secrecy from him, 
Louis sat down to supper with him in the most 
friendly manner. He stayed through the night, 
and they parted in the morning, each pur- 
suing his own way. Before parting, Louis 
gave him a silver button from his sleeve. It 
was his father’s, and he valued it highly. 

“Whenever I can repay you,” he said, “I 
will advertise this button as lost, and offer two 
hundred crowns for its restoration. You will 
receive what I owe you, apparently as the re- 
ward. Do you understand? There is to be 
no talk whatever of the loan.” 

With the money so strangely obtained, Louis 
renewed his application to Alber, who was sur- 
prised at finding that he was now rich enough 
to claim his bride. They were married in‘ the 
course of the following week, and the house so 
long desolate, seemed once more the abode of 
peace and cheerfulness. I say seemed—for in 
the breast of Louis there was a canker that de- 
stroyed half his happiness. True, he had not 
actually intended to commit a crime; and he 
had done no harm that he did not mean to rem- 
edy. But conscience is not satisfied with these 
quibbles, and he longed to make the actual res_ 
titution he had promised. 

Next year, the pedler came again, and Louis, 
happening to meet him, insisted on his going 
directly to his house, where Leona, who remem- 
bered him, made him welcome. Two or three 
years passed away, each marked by the annual 
visit of the pedler, and the earnest invitation of 
the Rayners to take up his abode at their house. 
The fourth year, Leona’s father had paid the 
debt of nature, and Louis anxiously awaited 
the arrival of his creditor. He had removed 
from his own cottage to the farm-house, and was 
now comparatively a rich man. From motives 
of pride, he had never taken the offered portion 
of Alber’s estate, and the farmer was too ava- 
ricious to press it upon him. But now, he came 
into possession of more than he could have be- 
lieved that Alber owned. 

It was just at the gloaming of a snowy winter 
day, when Louis, who was abroad on some 
errand, saw the pedler cross the road below him. 
He shouted to him to come up the hill. They 
entered together, and sat down to the cheerful 
evening meal with Leona and her oldest child. 
The other two were safe in bed. After supper, 
Louis said to his visitor : 

“T have lost a button like this on my sleeve. 
I would give two hundred crowns to find it.” 














“ And I,” said the pedler, “have one exactly 
like it. But I will not take your money, for it 
gives me pleasure to restore the button.” 

Leona looked up surprised. “Sead little 
Sophia to bed,” said Louis to his wife. “I 
wish to speak with you.” 

After the child was gone, Louis said to her: 
“Darling, there is but one thing in which I 
ever deceived you, from the first hour of our 
acquaintance until now; and that regards the 
debt which I owe to our good friend here. It 
is to him alone that we are indebted for being 
together. Had it not been for him, you would 
have been the wife of Auguste Launy.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 

“Most assuredly; your father had it all 
planned, when I appeared before him so unex- 
pectedly, with the two hundred crowns he de- 
manded.” 

“Yes, yes, love; that was a mystery.” 

“ Well, I had it of our good friend —” 

“Who thinks your generous hos;itality is 
enough to cancel the debt.” 

“Nay,” answered Louis; “you are to take 
the money also.” 

“Certainly,” said Leona ; “ that would be buta 
poor return for the happiness you have given us.” 

“But what would you say, darling, if you 
were told that I robbed him—that I threatened 
his life, if he did not permit me to take it? 
Would you bear to look on me again ?” 

“ And you did this for love of me, Louis?” 

“TI did, indeed. There was no other way to 
gain you, and wrong and bad as it was, I think 
you must forgive me, for I was ina state of 
madness.” 

“Forgive you! 0, Louis, .I would forgive 
anything but the loss of your affections. Be- 
sides, I know well that you would never commit 
such a deed as you threatened—nay, you would 
never threaten again.” 

Louis smiled. “I cannot ever repent of what 
Ihave done; and should do it again, if there 
were the same temptation. But of course, that 
can never happen again,” he added, as a grave 
look settled upon her face. ‘“ There are no more 
brides to commit sin for, thank heaven! But 
come, my friend, let me have the only pleasure 
which can attach to this sad business. Take 
your two hundred crowns, and if you ever see 
an unfortunate wight in the position from which 
you saved me, just lend him the money without 
waiting to be asked.” 

The pedler in a few years had prospered so 
well, that he was able to retire from his wander- 
ing life. The former habitation of Louis was 
stillempty. He re fitted it, and offered it rent- 
free to his old friend, who had decided to be 
married, and settle down quietly, as the French 
pedlers, by their superior economy and prudence 
are often enabled to do. 


Floral Department. 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 


bigest og fers ocd are newly sp. 4 
An every waves rca tesindi nen = vane 
And in the balmy air is ringing 

The marsh’s speckled tenants’ call; 
Ah, then I think how small the earn 

Love’s leaves and flowers and fruit may be. 


Anyaup Danizt. 











Culture of the Dahlia. 

As this is the season for planting the dahlia, we will 
give some directions for the management of it. In pre- 
paring a border for the plants, spade it up a foot anda 
half or two feet deep, so that the plants may not suffer 
from dry weather in summer. Enrich the soil with old 
manure, and if it is naturally heavy, add to it a good coat 
of sand, and incorporate the whole thoroughly together. 
Then set your stakes firmly in the ground where the 
plants are to stand. If staking is delayed until the 
plants are set out and growing, the roots will be badly 
bruised in the operation. For the free-growing sorts, the 
stakes should be not less than six feet from the ground, 
and an inch and a half in diameter. A neat way of man- 
aging s! i—where one has only 2 ~nall number of 
plants—is to get pieces of pine sawed out, of the requisite 
length and thickness, then planed and painted green. 
On the top of each stake cover a small space with white 
paint, and on this write the name of each plant. These 
will last several years. 


Watering Plants. 

The time for watering plants varies with the season, 
and isa point requiring much attention, more than is 
generally supposed. In spring and autumn it is best to 
water plants in the morning, careful not to pour the 
water too close round the roots. In summer the usual 
time for watering is evening; while in winter, the very 
little that is required should be given in the middle of 
the day. Many persons object to watering plants while 
the sun is on them, considering it injurious, but it is not 
at all so, so long as the water is not too cold and poured 
only on the roots—not upon the leaves. Watering the 
leaves when the sun is upon them will make them blister 
and be covered with brown spots wherever the water has 
fallen. It is better to water plants in sunshine than suf- 
fer them to become too dry. When plants have been 
suffered to become too dry, the earth should be loosened 
before watering. 





Management of Oleanders, 

Oleanders should be regularly watered every day; but 
as no water should ever be allowed to remain in a stag- 
nant state about their roote, the pote in which they are 
grown should have no saucers. They shouldalso, in or- 
der to insure the highest degree of thrift, be re-potted 
once 4 year, and the soil be shaken out from the roots, as 
they are plants which throw out a good deal of excre- 
mentitious matter, which poisons the soil in which they 
grow. This re-potting should take place in spring, and 
after it has been performed the plants should be watered 
and set in the shade for a day or two. As soon as they 
begin to grow, they should have plenty of light and air, 
and they should be regularly watered twicea day. Thus 
treated, the oleander will grow rapidly, and throw oat 
such large bunches of flowers as to form truly splendid 
objects. 





Herbaceous Plants and Bulbs. 

All herbaceous plants and bulbs should be set out in 
the fall. Many wake up to the importance of these flow- 
ers when they see them in bloom, but when the time for 
planting comes they are forgotten. Take plants of all 
desirable sorts in the spring or summer, when in flower, 
and plant early in the fall, and the following spring you 
will have plenty of flowers. 


Flowering Rush. 

A British aquatic plant, producing pretty pink flowers. 
When cultivated, the seeds should be sown in loamy soil 
at the bottom of the aquarium or pond whers it is to 
grow, or in s pot plunged tos considerable depth ; o- it 
may be increased by dividing the roots. 





Monocanthus. 

The Monk Flower. An orchideous epiphryte from 
Demerara and Rrazil, requiring the use+! treatment of 
similar planta. 





Sester’s Picnic. 





What is earth, sexton? A place to ves 
What is earth, rich man? A At - 
What is earth, gray-beard? A place to grow old; 
What is » miser? A place to dig gold; 

What is earth, school-boy A place for my play; 
What is earth, maiden? A place to be gay ; 

What is earth, seamstress? A place where | weep; 
What is earth, si 2 A good to sleep ; 
What is earth, ? A place for a battle; 

What is earth, herdsman! A place to raise cattle; 
What is earth, widow? A place of trae sorrow; 
What is earth, tradesman? 1’li tell you to-morrow; 
What is earth, sick man? "Tis ing to me; F 
What is earth, sailor? 7 a the sea; 

What is earth, A place to win fame 
What is earth, author? I'll write there my ame ; 
What is earth, monarch? For my realm ‘tis given; 
What is earth, Christian’ The gateway of heaven. 
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persons pride themselves on their power of draw- 

ing out the intelligence of children by r mode of put- 

ting questions to . And occasionally I have seen 

Salloving lsc ogusimen of © style’ of ecumienticg wan 
ing is a specimen of a style of e: nation which 

we have witnessed. j 

* Whal, deer cheldrun, 

mah? Was it a sh-sh-sh-sh-shark!” 

** Yahs!” roar a host of 


voices. 
“Noa, dear cheldrun, it was not a shark. Then was it 


an al-al-alligator?” 
* Yahs!” exclaim the voices 


“Noa, deer cheldrun, it was not an alligator. Then 


was it a wh-wh-wh-whaaale?” 


“ Yahs, deer cheldrun, it was a whale.” 


eens 


When Mr. Love a) at Drury Lane, in the char- 
acter of Falstaff, being a man of some genius, he used to 
puff constantly in the newspapers upon his excellence in 
the part; all which, however, availed but little, as he 
never could attract a full house. One Bignell, sitting 
with a few of the players at the Black Lion, had taken 
up and filled a pipe, the funnel of which was stopped, 
and after se attempts to light it, he threw it down 
in o passion, pion t 

“B gentlemen, I am like your new Falstaff; Ihave 
been puting and puff 
nO purpose, for | am not able to draw.” 


ee ern enn 


In one of our city schools, not long ago, a member of 


the committee asked the members of a which was 
under examination: 

‘ What is the cause of the saltness of the ocean?” 

Soon one little girl raised her hand, fiushed with the 
discovery which bad flashed upon her mind. 

* You may tell,” said the committee-man, proud that 
the examiners sheuld see the talent of their system. 

The little expounder, after one or two blushes, said: 

* Why, the salt fish, sir!” 

This natural cause hadu’t struck the committee. 


One ee 


I say, Phil, who is the pretty girl I saw you walkin 
with last Sunday evening?” . _ = 


** Hogges! well, she’s to be pitied for having such a 


name. 

“So I think, Joe,” rejoined Phil; “I pitied her so 
much that 1 offered her mine, and she’s oH on to take it 
soon. 


When Kean first played Sir Giles Overreach (June, 
1816), he made as great an impression on his fellow-actors 
as on his audience; inasmuch, that they agreed*to pre- 
sent him with a silvercup. When Munden was applied 
to, he replied in his pec: manner: 

‘* | have no objections to your cupping Mr. Kean, but 
T'll be hanged if you shall deed me.” 


SNS NER ee ee en ~ 


A Dutchman undertook to tell about a fine new barn 


and this is the way he did it: 

‘ Beter has a creat large parn pilt ofer on te White 
Crount—'tis not pilt yet, but den te posts be tere, unt 
the shinkles be tere ; and he’s sold ‘em all agin, but den 
he can puy more.” 








a ate eae eed 


“Can you let me have twenty dollars this m , to 
purchase a bonnet, my dear?’’ said a wife to her hus 
one at breakfast 


re -and- yy, my love.”” 
That's what you always say, my dear; but can I buy 


“"the busband handed over. 


‘* Charlea, love, wont you take me to the country this 
ee 

lo, my pet, I can’t afford ®—times are dull; but 
will have the Cochituate water cut off, and the g pind 





ped, and sleep up in the little fourth-story back room; 
that will be a good imitation of fashionable hotel life id 
the country. 


eee eee es 


Important to Schoolmasters.—To be sold, a threshi: 
machine, in good working order; has birch, cane 
strap barrels. Warranted to lick a school of fifty boys in 
bg my Fearn may nee Offences into litera- 

mt. Only parted with beca: 
the owner has flogged ali his sebsoot away. - mm 
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Blobbs says that the “grab-bag ” system carried on at 
ladies’ fairs, where @ shilling a grab is charged for the 
highest prize, valued two cents, always reniinds him of 
bd ee Roar oaieidaes — issyed $4 75 in shin- 

r8, payable when presented in su: f fi lars. 

That darkey should te made a bank dinate 


ASASSEA A an nnn 


‘* Wonderful things are done now-a-days,” said Mr. 
Timmins. “The doctor has given Fick’s boy 
from his cheek!” # Gatadbicbiciiis 
a “Ah!” said the ~~ sgh many’s the time I have 
nown & ir m from 
pomae B wee gs ne, and no very painful 


SAR RA enn en nnns 


A gentleman, showing a friend his portrait, admirab! 
done by the photographic process, ‘ 1t’s ver: ‘well,”? i 
his friend, returning it to him; “‘but the fact is, I hate 
the style altogether!” 

* But why, my good sir?” 

* Because,” replied he, ‘‘ it is a foe to graphic art !" 


wa 








An absurd poet of modern days has made the remark, 
“ Bright things will never dies’ This is utterly false. 
A friend of ours, who lately bad a bright red head of hair, 
made an attempt to transform it into a rich brown with 
the greatest success. It was found to dye beautifully. 


roe 


It is not only hard to distinguish between too little 
and too much, but between the good and evil intentions 
of the different reformers. One man balls out * fire!” that 
he va dria the house; another, that he may run away 
with furniture. 


See ewe 





Nip-taker is anxious to know if a man who is tight can 
be properly said to be a person of /oose character!’ We 
can only reply that those men who are fast (which word 
in at least one of its senses is equivaleat to tigAt) io their 
habits, are very apt to become /oose in their characters. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly , 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popu A 
has become a ‘‘ household word” from ue to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 
OO> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
(~ It is printed on the finest satin eurfaced paper, with 
new Re and in @ neat and beautiful style. 
't is of the mammoth sise, yet contains no sdver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 
(C7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, ¢'scoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who he 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 
(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 
Crit numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 
(7 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate o 
good and beautiful in humanity. 
that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home le is almost incalculable. 
Ita suggestive ay oy) seep et in the young an ia- 
quiring spirit, and add to store of knowledge. 
oie columns are free frem polities and all jarring 
, ite being to make home happy. 
It is these reasons that it has for years been se 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 


‘TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


copies sent when desired. 
every Saturday,by MM M. BALLOU, 
No. Z Winter Street, Boston 





, what was it that swallowed Jo- 





























































































ing this loug while past, but all to 
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THE UNKNOW) 


—or,— 


THE SECRET HEL 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIP “"~ 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[costinugp.] 


CHAPTER XVL 
TAKEN IN THE TOLLS. 


“You perceive,” said Doricourt, t) 
Valeria left the house, “ that she is in: 

“Yes; and it relieves me of a paiafi 
said Paul, “You have planned + 
whatis it?” 

“ Jc is to trace Doctor Burleigh to + 
institution of which so much has be 
despatched a man to watch him, last 
that man I am momentarily expectin 

“Your suspicions are directed to 
house. Good heavens! It makes ) 
to reflect that Maud may be an inm 
dubious and fearfal place.” 

“That is quite possible; but let u 
it is no worse. Be patient. It is ti: 
were here. Ah! I hear some one « 
door; here he comes.” 

A man in the dress of a laborer ent 

“ Andrew, have you obeyed my in» 
inquired Doricourt. 

“To the letter,” replied Andrew. 
till he left the ball-room and followe» 
crossed over to Cosmopolite. I do, 
his lodgings. Karly this morning, b:.’ 


astir, 1 bogen to make such inguirie: | 


structed me. I learned that he was 
of driving off into the country an 


several days at atime. 1 went t . 


where his horses are kept, and m: 
with the hostler. I went there prep: 
told me. While the hostler was bu» 
part of the stable, I loosened one o: 


shoes by drawing all the nails from |. 


it was the shoe of the off hind foot.’ 

“ That was well; you acted faith! 

“Presently the horse was take: 
groomed and watered. The looses 
and drew the attention of the gr 
horse,’ said he, ‘has nearly cast 
must be taken to a smith ;’ and 
calling @ stable-boy, sent him away 
pretended to remember some work . . 
done, and sauncered after the boy, 
led the beast to the proper place. 
went well. The smith examined 
stirred the fire, and made preparat). 
ting on a new shoe, the old om 
worn. 

“* Sir,’ said I, eddressing him, 
speak atew words with you,’ 1 to 
and added: ‘ You are going w se: 
that horse!’ He nodded assent, ‘ : 
I continued, ‘will probably be d: 
country to-day; how far I do not k 
certain reasons, which are strong u 
necessary to follow the man thai 
You are aware that a person who b+ 
concealment would not allow him 
lowed with impunity. Should he 
he is watched, the object of the 
be accomplished. 1 wish you to pi. 
this horse of such peculiar constr 
can distinguish it from a thousand 
the inner portion surrounding t: 
foot, approximate, as much as pra: 
shape of the leuer A; or, make | 
notches upon the parallel segment: 
or, make any other peculiarity th 
an exact impression of the same, 
all others, in any manner you thi 

“The smith reflected « mome: : 
stand what you want, but knov 
your motive be laudable.’ I slip 
dollars into his hand, which qu 
science about the laudableness of «. , 
my wishes, to euch an extent the 
put on without delay, in s mann 
tome. One hour later, | saw tb 
another, attached to a carriage a 
of town by Doctor Burleigh. 1 
two miles. The track is perfec: 
able; it only remains for you w 
pleasure, slow or fast. A heavy 
efface it. He took « road lediling 
plantations, and but lithe travel 
everything is in your favor. Yor 
fied him.” 

“Admirable!” exclaimed Dx 
to Maarice: “ You see, Paul, the 
has pat us upon the tail 1” 
“Acting through your brain, 
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